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FOR  METHODIST  FAMILIES 


American  Methodist  ministers  on  pilgrimage 
to  Aldersgate  Street,  London.  For  the  story  of 
this  revered  Methodist  shrine,  turn  the  page.. 


The  Aldersgate  experience 

is  represented  here  in  symbols: 

The  dove  stands  for  the  Holy  Spirit, 

the  cross  for  Christian  faith. 

The  flame  is  that  which  sprang  to 

life  when  Wesley's  heart  was 

"strangely  warmed." 


IT  HAPPENED  225  YEARS  AG 


In  the  evening,  I  went  very  unwillingly  to  a  society 
in  Aldersgate  Street  [London],  where  one  was  reading 
Luther's  preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  About  a 
quarter  before  nine,  while  he  was  describing  the  change 
which  God  works  in  the  heart  through  faith  in  Christ, 
I  felt  my  heart  strangely  warmed.  I  felt  I  did  trust  in 
Christ,  Christ  alone  for  salvation:  And  an  assurance 
was  given  me,  that  he  had  taken  away  my  sins,  even 
mine,  and  saved  me  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death. 

—From  John  Wesley's  Journal 
May  24,  1738 
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He  began  preaching  in  the 

streets,  or  wherever  people  would 

get  together.  This  window  in 

London's  Wesley  House  shows 

him  after  his  break  with 

conventionality.  As  a  young  man, 

he  had  thought  "the  saving  of  souls 

almost  a  sin  if  it  had  not 

been  done  in  church." 


TEW    SPOTS    of    Methodist    in- 
erest  are  more  photographed  than 
he   bronze  plaque  on  this  month  s 
■over.  Those  USA  preachers  are  typ- 
cal  of  Methodists  visiting  London. 
Actually,    Methodism    started    at 
)xford  University.  There.  John 
Lesley  led   a  campus  society  deri- 
lvely  named  the  Holy  Club.  Mem- 
iers  were  called  "Methodists      be- 
ause   they   were   so   methodical   in 
-lety  and  with  good  works.  But  after 
^reaching  to  Indians  in  America,  he 
ound  his  faith  to  be  a  "speculative, 
motional,  airy  shadow  which  lies  in 
he  head  and  not  in  the  heart.      He 
/penly   envied   the   quiet   assurance 
'f  the  Moravians  [see  page  30],  and 
■ome  believe  it  was  to  a  Moravian 
meeting  he  came  on  May  24,  1738. 
Leclcy,  the  English  historian,  says 
the  event    marks  an  epoch  in  English 
history    — for  it  launched  a  dynamic 
religious   movement   which,    he    be- 
lieved, saved  England  from  a  bloody 
revolution    such    as    swept    France. 
Methodism   organized   as   a   church 
first  in  America  in  1784,  then  in  Eng- 
land, after  Wesley  s  death  in   1791. 
Opinions   differ   as   to   what   hap- 
pened at  Aldersgate.  But  it  did  spark 
an    ongoing    evangelistic    out-reach 
that    fuses    head    and    heart — with 
accent  on  personal  experience.  This 
is  why  Methodists  around  the  globe 
—  some  42.5  million  of  them — rev- 
erently   celebrate    1963,    the    225th 
anniversary,  as  Aldersgate  Year. 
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Last  minute  shoppers! 
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This  year  send  TOGETHER  to  your  list  of  loved 
ones.  We'll  rush  one  of  these  beautifully  bound 
portfolios  FREE  to  every  person  on  your  list.  Send 
as  many  as  three  gift  subscriptions  and  get  a 
FREE  portfolio  for  yourself.  The  perfect  gift  for 
that  last-minute  shopping.  A  handsome  Christmas 
card  handsigned  with  your  name  will  be  sent  to 
each  recipient  of  your  gifts  as  soon  as  we  receive 
your  order. 
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METHODISM'S  'EMPHASIS'  FOR  1963 
TO  BE  THE  WARMED  HEART 


The  Neivs:  If  Dr.  George  H.  Gallup's  interviewers  were 
to  sample  America's  10.1  million  Methodists  on  "What 
happened  to  John  Wesley  at  Aldersgate?"  and  "Incidentally, 
who  was  John  Wesley,  anyway?"  most  would  flunk  the  quiz. 

Methodist  leaders  admit  that.  But  hy  January,  1964,  they 
say,  the  score  would  run  high. 

The  Reason:  Personal  evangelism  was  set  by  the  I960 
General  Conference  at  Denver  as  the  quadrennial  emphasis 
for  this  year.  It  will  be  dramatized  around  the  "heartwarm- 
ing" experience  of  Methodism's  founder,  John  Wesley,  at  a 
prayer  meeting  on  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  May  24,  1738 
— just  225  years  ago  [see  page  1). 

"By  New  Year's  Day,  1964,  Aldersgate  will  be  in  the 
vocabulary  of  every  church-going  Methodist  in  America," 
predicts  Bishop  Gerald  H.  Kennedy  of  Los  Angeles,  chair- 
man of  the  13-bishop  committee  working  with  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Evangelism  on  Aldersgate  observances. 

"We  hope  and  trust  Aldersgate  will  become  for  many 
an  outward  symbol  of  a  heart-stirring  experience  within. 
As  this  is  true,  then  a  significant  by-product  will  be  an 
upward  spurt  in  Methodist  membership  statistics!" 
Background:  Methodism  began  in  the  late  1720s  as  a 
student  club  at  Oxford  University,  led  by  John  Wesley,  a 
don  at  Lincoln  College  and  a  Church  of  England  clergyman. 
It  was  derisively  labeled  the  Holy  Club,  and  members  were 
called  Enthusiasts,  or  Bible  Moths,  or  Methodists.  Three  of 
them,  including  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  helped  General 
Oglethorpe  establish  his  colony  in  Georgia. 

Methodism  didn't  throw  off  many  sparks  until  John 
Wesley,  "very  unwillingly,"  went  to  the  Aldersgate  meeting. 
Thereafter,  his  societies  flourished  like  the  green  bay  tree. 
In  America,  they  became  a  church  soon  after  the  Revolution 
— which  is  why  The  Methodist  Church  commemorated  its 
175th  anniversary  in  1959  [see  special  issue  of  Together, 
November,  1959  |.  But  the  one  date  all  Methodists  around 
the  world  celebrate  is  Aldersgate. 

The  centenary  in  1838  was  duly  noted  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic — but  the  chief  visual  reminders  today  are 
statuettes  of  Wesley,  eagerly  sought  by  ceramic  collectors. 
The  bicentenary  in  1938  was  highlighted  by  publication  of 
many  of  the  addresses  in  book  form  by  Dr.  Elmer  T.  Clark 
as    What  Happened  at  Aldersgate. 


This  month  you  11  find  .  .  . 

Letters  on  page  63,  Table  of  Contents  on   page  74. 


American  Methodist  ministers  on  an  evangelistic 

mission  in  England  leave  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  John 

Wesley  went  the  day  of  his  Aldersgate  experience. 


196}  Program:  The  year-long  emphasis  calls  lor  evange- 
listic outreach  of  Methodists  in  personal  witness,  new  church 
schools,  new  churches,  the  inner  city,  small  and  country 
parishes,  and  the  recruiting  of  youth  and  adults  to  the  church. 

Continuing  stress  on  Aldersgate  will  be  maintained 
throughout  the  year  by  various  publications.  Together,  lor 
example,  plans  a  special  issue  tor  May,  Aldersgate  month.  It 
will  feature  paintings,  both  old  and  new,  to  illustrate  growth 
of  the  Aldersgate  idea  and  its  evangelistic  sequel. 

The  Aldersgate  Year  program  got  underway  in  some  areas 
after  the  1962  annual  conference  sessions  last  summer  when 
special  programs  were  put  in  operation  providing  for:  (1) 
individual  and  collective  preparation  for  a  new  look  within 
and  a  new  witness  without  of  both  pastors  and  laymen; 
(2)  a  deep  study  of  Romans;  and  (3)  the  training  of  leaders 
for  motivating  church  members  to  a  new  life  in  the  church. 

In  the  Ohio  Area,  100  ministers  carried  out  a  second  year 
of  experiments   in  unconventional   evangelism   by   preaching 
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Bishop   Gun  Bishop  Harris         Bishop  Galloway  Bishop  Pope  Bishop  Kennedy 

Aldersgate  Year  Program  1963 

l„  implement  the  evangelistic  outreach  lor  Methodism  emphasized  in 
th<  Episcopal  Address  ol  the  I960  General  Conference,  the  Council  ol 
Bishops  appointed  13  ol  its  members  to  a  special  committee  to  make 
suggestions  tor  Aldersgate  Year  1963.  Bishop  Gerald  H.  Kennedy  of 
Los  Angeles  was  chosen  as  its  chairman. 

(  >thi t  members  were  Bishops  Charles  W.  Brasharcs,  Chicago;  Marvin  A. 
Franklin,  Jackson,  Miss.;  Paul  V.  Galloway,  San  Antonio,  Texas; 
Walter   C.   Gum,    Louisville,    K.V.; 
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M.  Lafayette  Harris.  Atlanta.  Ga.; 
Edgar  A.  Love,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Everett  W.  Palmer,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
W.  Kenneth  Pope,  Little  Bock, 
Ark.;  Council  President  Marshall 
R.  Reed.  Detroit.  Mich.;  W.  Ralph 
Ward,  )r..  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Hazen 
G.  Werner,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
Lloyd  C.  Wicke,  New  York  City. 

The  committee  suggestions  were 
sit  into  the  following  general  pro- 
gram !>y  a  National  Council  ol 
Evangelism,  headed  by  Dr.  Kermit 
Long,  pastor  ol  Central  Methodist 
Church,   Phoenix,   Ariz.: 

January  1 — Start  ol  continuous 
prayer  vigil  in  every  conference, 
with  each  church  participating  in  a 
24-hour  prayer  vigil  during  the 
year. 

January  6 — Family  Prayer 
Sunday. 

January  through  Easter — 
Preparation  of  local  churches 
through  organization  and  use  of 
small   spiritual  life  groups. 

February  27-April  14 — Period 


of  personal   Spiritual   Enrichment. 

March  17-22— Week  of  Lay 
Visitation  Witness. 

May  19  or  26 — Aldersgate 
Sunday  with  each  church  stressing 
Christian  experience,  the  warmed 
heart,  groups  of  "The  Twelve," 
and  their  continued  operation. 

May  24 — 225th  Anniversary  of 
Aldersgate  Experience,  May  24, 
1738. 

June  2 — Pentecost  Sunday — 
every  Methodist  church  receiving 
new  members. 

Summer  1963 — Youth  camps 
stressing  Christian  experience  and 
call  to  full-time,  church-related 
services;  "Unconventional  Evange- 
lism" promoted  by  conference 
boards,  district  committees,  and 
local  church  commissions  on 
membership  and  evangelism. 

October  6-December  1  — 
(Worldwide  Communion  to  Ad- 
vent)— Mission  to  members  in  each 
church  and  Aldersgate  Evangelistic 
Mission  (nationwide). 


lishop  Palmer 


Bishop  Wicke  Bishop   I  ove  Bishop   Franklin         Bishop  Werner 
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,w\i\  witnessing  at  count)  fairs,  state 
parks,  on  street  corners,  church  and 
courthouse  steps,  drive-ins,  drag  strips, 
and  shopping  centers.  Their  success  in- 
spired similar  experiments  elsewhere. 
I  ink  rising  all  Aldersgate  Year 
stresses,  s.ns  the  National  Council  ol 
l        gelism,  is  a  desire  "to  call  Meth- 


odists, under  the  guidance  of  the  Holv 
Spirit,  to  seek  a  new  life  in  Christ  and 
the  church,  and  to  witness  out  of  a 
heartwarming  experience  that  Jesus 
Christ   is  Lord." 

Significance:  As  Aldersgate  Year  be- 
gins, the  church  laces  critical  problems 
which    church     leaders     hope    can     be 


solved  in  whole  or  in  part  by  accent  on 
Aldersgate  in  1963  and  the  years  ahead. 
Among  them: 

•  Growth  of  The  Methodist  Church 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  nation's 
population.  During  the  1961-62  church 
year,  membership  increased  only  1 .06 
percent,  while  U.S.  population  gained 
1.63  percent. 

•  A  definite  decline  in  the  number 
ol  persons  coming  into  the  church  on 
prolession  of  faith.  "We  have  too  many 
barren  churches  in  which  there  are  no 
new  members  being  admitted  on  con- 
fession of  faith,"  warned  the  1960 
Episcopal  Address.  "No  Methodist 
Church  in  a  community  of  expanding 
population  should  be  regarded  as 
cvangelistically  awake  unless  it  is  win- 
ning people  to  Christ  regularly  and  con- 
stantly." The  Council  on  World  Service 
and  Finance  states  that  340,937  persons 
entered  the  church  on  profession  of  faith 
during  the  1961-62  church  year,  com- 
pared with  380,204  in  1958-59,  and 
345,118  in  1960-61. 

•  Indications  are  that  less  than  half 
of  the  quadrennial  goal  of  1,600  new 
churches  will  be  started  by  1964.  For 
the  1956-60  quadrennium,  the  goal  was 
1,572,  but  only  680  were  organized. 

•  Church-school  membership  has 
been  declining.  At  the  close  of  the  1961- 
62  church  year,  total  church-school 
membership  was  6,926,780.  This  was 
56,570  less  than  at  the  end  of  the  1960- 
61  year,  and  29,796  less  than  at  the 
close  of  the  1955-56  year. 
Perspective:  Aldersgate  Year  is  not 
to  be  an  ecclesiastical  gimmick. 

"We  experience  Aldersgate,"  says 
Bishop  Fred  Pierce  Corson  of  Philadel- 
phia, president  of  the  World  Methodist 
Council.  "We  do  not  create  it.  It  is 
conferred  and  not  induced.  .  .  .  Let  a 
new  Aldersgate  begin  in  this  anniver- 
sary year,  but  let  us  not  treat  it  as  an 
'emphasis'  or  a  'goal'  for  just  a  12- 
month   intensive  cultivation." 

650,000  Blankets  Needed 

Methodists  are  being  asked  to  give 
a  portion  of  the  650,000  blankets  needed 
to  keep  thousands  of  Algerians  from 
freezing  this  winter. 

The  Methodist  Committee  for  Over- 
seas Relief  after  making  the  appeal  gave 
525,000  to  purchase  blankets  for  im- 
mediate shipment  to  North  Africa. 

Sees  New  Phase  in  Unity 

A  new  phase  of  ecumenicity  for  the 
Christian  Church  has  been  opened  by 
the  Second  Vatican  Council,  Bishop 
Fred  Pierce  Corson  of  Philadelphia 
told  the  Methodist  Council  of  Bishops 
at  its  recent  session  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

In  the  past,  he  explained,  ecumenical 
conversations  have  occurred  only  among 
Protestant  and  Orthodox  groups. 

Bishop  Corson,  who  also  is  president 
of  the  World  Methodist  Council,  heads 
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a  delegation  of  three  Methodist  ob- 
servers to  the  Seeond  Vatican  Council 
in  Rome.  [See  The  Pope  Extends  His 
Hand,  page  43.] 

"The  Vatican  Council  cannot  be  un- 
derstood apart  from  the  Pope's  declared 
intention  for  the  purification,  reform, 
and  renewal  of  the  Roman  Catholic- 
Church  to  be  its  major  theme,"  Bishop 
Corson  said. 

"The  consideration  of  Protestant-Ro- 
man Catholic  relations  has  been  shifted 
by  the  Pope's  statement  from  doctrinal 
unity  to  applied  unity,  a  unity  of  spirit 
and  of  action  as  preliminary  to  any  con- 
sideration of  structural  unity." 

The  bishop  added  that  the  doctrinal 
differences  between  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  "are  deep,  but  Pope 
John  has  indicated  that  tradition  alone 
which  has  determined  many  of  the 
practices  of  the  church  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient validation  for  their  continuance 
if  they  stand  in  the  way  of  effectiveness 
and  unity." 

Before  concluding  its  session,  the 
Methodist  Council  of  Bishops  com- 
mended "the  brotherly  spirit  manifested 
in  so  many  ways  by  Pope  John  XXIII." 

The  bishops  expressed  the  hope 
greater  unity  will  result  from  the  Vati- 
can Council,  and  that  it  will  result  in 
"lessening  tensions  and  increasing  co- 
operative relationships  in  those  nations 
where  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
clergy  seek  to  witness  for  the  church." 
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Prize-winning   New   Zealand   float. 

Methodist  Float  Takes  Prize 

Wesley  Methodist  Church  of  Has- 
tings, New  Zealand,  won  first  prize  in 
its  section  for  its  float  "Worship"  in 
the  annual  Blossom  Festival  parade  in 
Hastings. 

The  youth  of  the  church  decided  to 
enter  a  float  as  an  act  of  Christian  wit- 
ness, said  the  Rev.  John  Dawson, 
pastor  of  Wesley. 

Community  Churches  Merge 

Merger  of  a  Methodist  and  a  Presby- 
terian church  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was 
legalized  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  Pittsburgh,  by  Judge  Loran 
Lewis. 

The  43rd  Street  Presbyterian  Church. 
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chartered  in  1884,  merged  with  the 
Butler  Street  Methodist  Church,  char- 
tered in  1850,  under  the  new  name  of 
Lawrenceville  Community  Church 
(Methodist). 

The  merger  was  made  possible 
through  an  agreement  between  Method- 
ist Bishop  W.  Vernon  Middleton  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Dr.  Douglas  S.  Vance 
of  Harrisburg,  executive  of  the  Presby- 
terian Synod  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Methodists  will  supply  the  pas- 
tors, and  the  merged  congregation  will 
worship  in  the  Presbyterian  building. 

In  Ashton,  111.,  the  Presbyterian  and 
Methodist  churches  likewise  have  voted 
to  unite.  The  congregations  will  let  the 
Illinois  Council  of  Churches  decide 
whether  the  resulting  church  will  be 
Methodist   or    Presbyterian. 

The  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
Church  of  Ashton  voted  against  uniting 
with  the  other  churches. 

Bishop  Welch  Sees 
God's  Pattern 

While  the  world  of  sense  grows 
smaller  as  the  years  roll  on,  "the  inner- 
world  expands,"  Methodist  Bishop  Her- 
bert Welch  told  1,150  guests  at  his 
lOOth-birthday  dinner  in  New  York 
City.  "There  is  a  new  opportunity  for 
wonder,  awe,  simplicity." 

Bishop  Welch  said  that  he  believes 
in  little  changes  and  advances  which 
follow  "the  pattern  of  God  in  nature 
and  in  history,"  and  added:  "When  I 
see  a  good  cause  moving  with  exasper- 
ating slowness,  I  can  now  be  almost 
content — providing  it  is  moving  in  the 
right    direction. 

"Among  the  many  virtues  and 
graces,"  the  centenarian  said,  "my  mind 
has  come  to  be  fixed  on  two:  humility 
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and  compassion.  Humility  .  .  .  paxes 
the  way  to  repentence  and  willingness 
to  share  the  common  lot.  Then  com- 
passion, not  pity  .  .  .  calls  for  deep  un- 
derstanding." 

NCC  Lists  Protestant  Giving 

A  record  total  of  $2,708,722,264  was 
given  in  1961  by  46  Protestant  denomi- 
nations in  the  United  States.  The  de- 
partment of  stewardship  and  benevo- 
lences of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  in  its  42nd  annual  publica- 
tion Statistics  of  Church  Finances,  said 
that  $508,451,920  of  the  total  went  to 
benevolences,  including  home  and  for- 
eign  missions. 

Comparable  figures  for  the  previous 
year  were  available  for  43  of  the  46 
bodies,  said  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Thompson, 
executive  director  of  the  department. 
In  the  43  bodies  per-member  giving  was 
$69.89  for  all  causes — a  gain  of  4.8  per- 
cent. Benevolence  giving  per  member 
was  $13.04 — an  increase  of  8.1  percent. 

Per-member  contributions  for  all  pur- 
poses in  The  Methodist  Church  (10,- 
153,003  members)  was  $57.27.  The 
three  denominations  with  the  highest 
per-member  giving  were:  Evangelical 
Free  Church  (36,705  members), 
$341.09;  Free  Methodist  Church  (54,- 
459  members),  $295.26;  and  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church  (33,709  members), 
$239. 

The  Reformed  Church  in  America 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  US 
were  high  per-member  givers  of  the 
NCC  constituent  bodies.  Respectively, 
they  gave  for  all  purposes  $108.80  and 
$105.33  per  member. 

Wesley  Clubs  Aid  Education 

Twenty-five  percent  of  Korean  chil- 
dren reaching  school  age  yearly  are 
unable  to  begin  school,  points  out  Ed- 
win H.  Maynard,  editor  of  The  Meth- 
odist Story.  This  is  a  question  of  eco- 
nomics, because  even  the  government 
schools  in  Korea  charge  tuition. 

The  Methodist  Church  of  Korea  is 
meeting  this  problem  with  Wesley 
Clubs,  he  said.  Technically,  the  nearly 
300  Wesley  Clubs  are  not  regarded  as 
schools  but  as  clubs  for  mutual  improve- 
ment and  learning  with  volunteer  in- 
structors. 

The  Rev.  Finis  B.  Jeffery,  an  Amer- 
ican missionary  from  Bluff  Dale,  Texas. 
conceived  the  idea  of  Wesley  Clubs  in 
1953  to  train  children  who  otherwise 
would  grow  up  illiterate. 

Wesley  Clubs  have  grown  to  the 
point,  Mr.  Maynard  said,  where  15,000 
students    were    served    last    year. 

Funds  to  subsidize  Wesley  Clubs 
come  largely  through  Advance  Spe- 
cials from  American  Methodists.  The 
local  clubs  are  able  to  pay  about  hall 
of  the  $1.50  a  year  it  takes  to  keep  a 
child  in  a  Wesley  Club. 

About  80  percent  of  the  Wesley  Club 


morn's  comes  from  Methodisi  churches 
hi  Indiana  through  an  ana  Christmas 
offering. 

I  >.  spite  iliis  ipecial  interest,"  Mr. 
Maynard  said,  "Indiana  has  no  monopo- 
ly on  Wesley  Clubs.  Methodists  an) 
where  maj  .^m  t<>  help  provide  tliis 
kind  <ii  rudimentary  education  undei 
Christian  auspices  to  children  <»l    ko 

n.i." 

Methodist  Preference  High 

Methodism  r.mks  high  as  a  religious 
preference    among    students    ai    Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Re- 
ligious preferences  were  listed  l> 
|n  tu  nt  ol  tlu  student  body. 

1  leading  the  list  wen-  Methodists 
S.Ht  students  or  165  percent-  -and  K<>- 
iii.in  Catholics     5,067  or   lf>.7  percent. 

Baptists  Study  Merger  Plans 

The  l').i|>tist  Survey  and  Study  Com- 
mittee lias  been  established  to  study 
means  of  bringing  about  an  eventual 
merger  ol  the  American  Baptist  (on 


UPCOMING   EVENTS 

Ol   Interest   to  Methodists   Everywhere 

JANUARY 

1 — Start  of  Aldcrsgote  Year  and  Year 
of  Evangelism  commemorating  225th 
anniversary  of  John  Wesley's  Alders- 
gate    experience. 

1-4 — Christmas  Conference  for  Young 
Ministers  (Aldersgate),  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

6-13 — Universal     Prayer    Week. 

7-11 — Annual  meeting,  Methodist 
Board  of  Education,  Ambassador 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

8-11 — Aldersgate  Conference  for  Ap- 
proved Supply  Pastors,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, Lafayette,  Ind. 

8-17 — Annual  meeting,  Methodist 
Board  of  Missions,  its  divisions  and 
sections,  Nctherland-Hilton  Hotel, 
Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

11-13 — Conference  on  Discipleship  for 
Methodist    Laymen,   Ardmore,   Okla 

13-14 — Annual  meeting,  National  As 
sociation  of  Schools  and  Colleges  of 
The  Methodist  Church,  Chalfonte- 
Choddon    Hotel,  Atlantic   City,   N.J. 

15-18 — Conference  on  Discipleship  for 
Methodist  Ministers,  Ardmore,  Okla 

18-25— Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian 
Unity  (NCC-sponsored). 

20-27 — Church  and  Economic  Life 
Week   (NCC-sponsored). 

21  24 — Workshop  Conference  for 
Methodist  Ministers  and  Directors 
of  Local  Church  Evangelism  (Aiders- 
gate),    Nashville,    Tcnn. 

22  23— Mid-Quadrennial  Methodist 
Promotional  Conference,  Wichita, 
Kans 

27  28 — Annual  meeting,  Methodist 
Committee  for  Overseas  Relief, 
Glcndalc,  Calif 

29  Feb.  1 — Annual  meeting,  Methodist 
Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns, 
Washington,   D  C. 

30  Feb.  2 — Meeting  of  Methodist 
National  Lay  Committee  on  "The 
Twelve"  (Aldersgate),  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, Lafayette,  Ind. 


. //  Evans  I  louse  near  Westminster, 
Me/.,  Methodist  Bishop  John  Wesley 
Lord  of  Washington,  D.C.,  preaches 
from  a  collapsible  pulpit  used  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Strawbridge,  an  early 
Methodist  evangelist  and  circuit  rider 
who  arrived  in  Maryland  in  1762. 

vention  and  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention. 

Although  the  national  committee  is 
unofficial,  it  voted  to  establish  itself  as 
a  continuing  body. 

Study  Bible  Course 

The  interdenominational  Christian 
Workers  ol  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  are 
studying  the  possibility  of  sponsoring 
classes  in  Bible  survey  or  church  history 
lor  public  high-school   students. 

Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
and  Moravians  are  studying  two  ap- 
proaches: a  two-hour  weekly  course  on 
Saturdays  or  a  tour-hour  weekly  ac- 
credited course  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays. 

Envisions  a  New  Africa 

The  picture  of  the  Africa  of  to- 
morrow looks  encouraging,  said  Meth- 
odist Bishop  Ralph  E.  Dodge,  if  the 
youth  of  the  present  student  generation 
exercise  considerable  influence  in  mold- 
ing the  new  Africa. 

Bishop  Dodge,  head  of  the  Salisbury 
Area,  has  visited  with  African  students 
studying  in  seven  countries  on  three 
continents  and  has  discussed  Africa's 
future  with  them. 

He  stressed  that  African  democracy 
will  differ  from  that  of  the  West,  vet 
there  is  a  strong  desire  for  a  political 
system  in  which  the  leaders  will  get 
their  authority  by  the  consent  of  the 
majority.  There  is  little  desire  for  a  two 
party  political  system,  because  of  the 
need  lor  unity  to  mold  nations  out  of 
divergent   tribes. 

"Most  students  realize  the  danger  of 
J.iss  stratification,  the  bishop  said, 
"which  could  easily  replace  European 
imperialism  as  a  suppressor  of  the 
masses.  Therefore,  every  possible  effort 
is  being  made  to  create  an  atmosphere 


for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
people." 

One  characteristic  of  African  people 
is  their  ability  to  forgive  and  forget — 
even  the  resentment  of  decades  of  in- 
justice— Bishop  Dodge  said. 

"It  is  my  expectation  and  hope,"  he 
declared,  "that  in  the  new  Africa  there 
will  be  a  place  for  Caucasians,  for 
those  of  mixed  parentage,  for  persons 
of  any  race  or  color  who  are  willing  to 
contribute  to  the  common  good  on  a 
basis  of  equality." 

Bishop  Dodge  pointed  out  that  at  this 
time  traditional  Christianity  is  not  held 
in  high  esteem.  However,  he  is  hopeful 
that  after  a  period  of  reorientation  the 
Christian  church  will  blossom  forth  to 
give  stability  to  society,  along  with  hope 
and  direction  to  the  peoples  of  Africa. 

Methodist-EUB  Union  Closer 

The  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
Church  has  moved  a  step  closer  to 
union  with  The  Methodist  Church.  At 
its  General  Conference,  EUB  voted  310 
to  94  for  the  continuing  studies  by  its 
Commission  on  Church  Union  with  the 
similar  Methodist  commission. 

The  conference  directed  the  commis- 
sion "if  possible,  to  prepare  a  plan  and 
basis  for  union."  Methodism's  General 
Conference  already  has  authorized  a 
continuing  study. 

The  proposed  union  would  have  to  be 
approved  by  both  General  Conferences 
and  by  annual  conference  members  of 
the  two  denominations.  If  a  plan  is 
drawn,  it  probably  will  be  presented 
first  to  the  EUB  General  Conference  of 
1966. 

The  800,000-member  EUB  Church 
represents  the  1946  union  of  the  United 
Brethren  and  the  Evangelical  denomina- 
tions. Its  membership  is  largest  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Illinois,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Midwest. 

Two  chief  differences  between  the 
EUB  and  The  Methodist  Church  are 
the  election  of  EUB  bishops  (by  Gen- 
eral Conference)  for  four-year  terms 
rather  than  for  life,  and  the  election 
(  by  annual  conferences)  of  "conference 
superintendents,"  the  counterpart  of 
Methodist  district  superintendents  who 
are  appointed  by  bishops. 

EUB  Senior  Bishop  Reuben  H.  Muel- 
ler endorsed  the  proposed  union  with 
Methodism  as  promising  "a  united  wit- 
ness to  Jesus  Christ  as  Savior  and 
Lord." 

Bishop  Marshall  R.  Reed,  president 
of  the  Methodist  Council  of  Bishops, 
speaking  of  the  merger  possibilities, 
said,  "If  after  adequate  consideration 
and  official  action  it  should  be  brought 
to  consummation,  we  are  confident  it 
would  be  another  example  of  Chris- 
tian brotherhood  to  a  divided  world." 

Charles  C.  Parlin,  secretary  of  the 
Methodist  Commission  on  Union  and  a 
president    of    the    World    Council    of 
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Churches,  told  the  EUB  General  Con- 
ference delegates  that  he  is  not  opti- 
mistic about  the  prospects  of  a  merger  of 
several  Protestant  denominations.  He 
cited  differences  in  theology  and  church 
government  between  the  members  of 
the  consultation — Methodist,  EUB, 
United  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Dis- 
ciples, United  Church  of  Christ,  and 
Polish  National  Catholic  Churches. 

He  also  said  that  he  saw  little  hope 
in  the  foreseeable  future  for  any  kind 
of  world  church  union  involving  Prot- 
estants, Roman  Catholics,  and  Ortho 
dox. 

Act  to  Ease  Isolation 

The  Methodist  Commission  on  Chap- 
lains is  accelerating  its  year-round  visita- 
tions by  staff  members  to  Methodist 
chaplains  overseas.  This  is  being  done  to 
relieve  the  isolation  experienced  by 
chaplains  in  the  armed  forces. 

Also  being  planned  is  a  series  of 
retreats  on  almost  a  worldwide  basis. 

Dr.  John  R.  McLaughlin,  general 
secretary  of  the  commission,  said  that 
"moral  and  spiritual  as  well  as  physical" 
isolation  is  experienced  by  many  of  the 
more  than  500  Methodist  chaplains  in 
active  military  service. 

Evangelism  Mission  Succeeds 

Nine  Americans  participating  in  a 
Methodist  evangelistic  mission  in  Korea 
were  responsible  for  1,021  Baptisms. 

The  mission  was  led  by  Dr.  Harry 
Dcnman,  general  secretary  of  the  Meth- 
odist Board  of  Evangelism,  and  Dr. 
J.  Manning  Potts,  editor  of  The  Upper 
Room. 

Dr.  Potts  said  the  mission  also  re- 
sulted in  3,070  new  believers  and  4,906 
rcdedications,  making  a  total  of  8,997 
commitments  for  Christ. 

Methodist-related  Ewha  University, 
largest  woman's  college  in  the  world, 


CENTURY  CLUB 

Five  more  Methodists  who  have 
had  100  or  more  birthdays  join 
Together' s  Century  Club  this 
month.  They  are: 

Mrs.  Georgianna  La  Rue,  100, 
Morristown,  N.J. 

C.  Q.  Counts,  100,  Elizabethron, 
Tenn. 

C.  W.  Roberts,  101,  Wellington, 
Texas. 

William  Behm,  100,  Wilkes- 
Barre,   Pa. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Hicks,  105,  Hill 
Top,  W.Va. 

When  making  nominations  for 
the  Century  Club,  please  include 
the  following  information  about 
the  nominee:  home  address, 
where  church  membership  held, 
and  birth  date. 


was  the  scene  of  the  first  week's  work. 
The  second  week  was  spent  in  high 
schools.  Dr.  Denman  and  Dr.  Potts 
worked  in  a  rural  area  the  third  week. 

'Overseasmanship'  for  Laymen 

Never  before  has  such  a  great  number 
and  variety  of  people  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  working  and  living  in  countries 
overseas,  says  a  World  Council  of 
Churches  spokesman  concerned  with 
what  he  calls  "Christian  overseasman- 
ship." They  meet  people  of  other  cul- 
tural and  religious  backgrounds  freely, 
said  the  Rev.  Paul  Loffler. 

Among  these  persons,  he  said,  must 
be  thousands  of  Christians  who  could 
be  used   in  a  world  missions   program. 


(Several  Methodist  agencies  are 
studying  Christian  "overseasmanship" 
and  seeking  to  develop  ways  in  which 
laymen  can  give  an  adequate  witness  to 
their  Christian  faith.) 

Two  endeavors — the  Institute  ol 
Overseas  Churchmanship  and  the  Lay 
man  International  scheme — already  arc 
preparing  Christian  laymen  for  going 
abroad,  Mr.  Loffler  said,  but  more  needs 
to  be  done. 

Particular  points  made  by  Mr.  Loffler 
were:  (1)  more  laymen  must  be  chal- 
lenged to  regard  going  abroad  as  their 
missionary  calling;  (2)  laymen  must  re- 
ceive more  substantial  training  for  mis 
sionary  leadership  ( including  Bible- 
study);  (3)  laymen  abroad  need  fellow- 
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^DISTINCTIVE 
BECAUSE . . . 

Absence  of  Alcoholic  Beverages 

Daily  Meditation  Hour 

Sunday  Chapel  Service 

Luxury  Living  at  Attractive  Rates 

Recreational  Fun  for  All  Ages 

Social  and  Entertainment  Features 

*ALL  IN  A  PLEASANT 
CHRISTIAN  ATMOSPHERE 

Citrus  Bar,  Coffee  House,  English 
Beef  Room,  Dining  Room  • 
Reasonable  Winter  Prices  •  Heated 
Pool,  Ocean  Beach,  Shuffleboard, 
Putting  Green,  Cabanas,  Game 
Room  •  Musical  Artists,  Noted 
Lecturers,  Select  Films,  etc.  •  New 
Roof-top  Garden,  Spacious  Lobby, 
Activity  Rooms,  Turkish  Baths, 
Massage,  Free  Parking 
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SHERATON 


SHERATON-LINCOLN  HOTEL 

Brand  new!  Grand  comforts!  ■  Air- 
conditioned  everywhere  ■  Free  parking 
■  Confirmed  room-and-rate  reserva- 
tions ■  Phone  your  nearest  Sheraton 
Hotel  today  ■  Rooms  from  59. 50. 
66    Sheraton   Hotels   in   46   cities 
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CLUB,  SCHOOL,  HOSPITAL,  ETC. 

Then  attractive  Boxes  of  24  sheets  and  24  en- 
velopes '■"<■  quickly,  easily  sold  for  only  .SI  per 
Ikix  Generous  profits  for  your  Group.  Friends, 
neighbors  buy  on  sunt.  For  I'K  i:i:  —mping 
and  tested  Money- Making  Plans  just  write: 
SPALDING  PUBLISHERS,  Dept.  A 

1020  We»t  94th  Street        -        Chicago  20,  Illinois 


The   Raymond  Smith   family,   members   of   the   Manistee    {Mich.)    Methodist 
Church,   named   Family-of-the-Year  by   Urban   League  National   Conference. 


ship  and  association  with  each  other 
and  with  Christians  in  the  receiving 
country  on  an  international  interde- 
nominational basis. 

Family  of  Nine  Honored 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Smith  and 
their  nine  children  of  Manistee,  Mich., 
have  been  cited  as  Family-of-the-Year 
by  the  Urban  League  National  Confer- 
ence. 

All  are  active  members  of  the  Manis- 
tee Methodist  Church,  said  the  Rev. 
Donald  J.  Scranton,  pastor. 

The  citation  saluted  the  Smiths  as  an 
"extraordinary  example  of  rearing,  mo- 
tivating, and  educating  a  large  family." 

Mr.  Scranton  said  tbat  the  Smiths  arc 
the  only  Negro  family  in  the  church 
and    In   Manistee. 

Gifts  Honor  Methodist  Women 

Grants  totaling  $1,500  in  honor  of 
two  long-time  Methodist  women  leaders 
have  been  approved  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  North  Central  Juris- 
diction Woman's  Society  of  Christian 
Service. 

The  gifts  are  in  honor  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Harvey  F.  Brandt  of  Aurora, 
Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Nicholson  of 
Chicago,   111. 

The  new  United  Nations  Church 
Center  in  New  York  City  will  receive 
two  $500  gifts.  The  Boylan-Haven- 
M.uhcr  Academy  at  Camden,  S.C.,  a 
school  lor  Negro  children  sponsored  by 
the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian 
Service,  will  receive  the  third  gift. 

Women  in  a  New  Age  Seminar 

The  National  Seminar  on  Christian 
Social  Relations  will  be  held  for  Meth- 
odist women  leaders,  July  31-August 
9,  it  the  University  of  Puget  Sound, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Based  on  the  theme.  Women  in  a 
New  .}i;c,  the  seminar  is  a  quadrennial 
project  ot  the  Woman's  Division  ol 
Christian  Service  of  the  Methodist 
Hoard  ol    Missions. 


Syracuse  U.  Gets  $15  Million 

Methodist-related  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, inaugurating  an  eight-year  centen- 
nial campaign  for  $76,250,000,  has 
received  a  $15-million  gift  from  Samuel 
I.  Newhouse,  a  newspaper  publisher 
and  trustee  of  the  university. 

The  money  to  be  raised  by  Syracuse 
will  be  used  for  new  construction  and 
modernization,  and  for  endowment, 
fellowships,  and   scholarships. 

Convicted  in  Integration  Case 

A  white  Methodist  minister  and  two 
Negro  ministers  were  convicted  of 
violating  an  Albany,  Ga.,  city  ordinance 
during  a  prayer  demonstration  against 
segregation. 

The  Rev.  Alan  B.  Anderson,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Rock  River  Con- 
ference, was  held  guilty  by  Judge  Adie 
N.  Durden.  A  $200  fine  or  30  days  in 
jail  was  imposed  on  Mr.  Anderson. 

The  two  Negro  ministers  given  the 
same  sentence  are  the  Rev.  John  W.  R. 
Collier  of  Newark,  N.J.,  and  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Lynwood  Hardge  of  New 
Britain,  Conn. 

The  three  ministers  were  released  on 
$300  appeal  bonds. 

The  Christian  Advocate  in  its 
September  27  issue  proposed  a  three- 
year  pastoral  exchange  between  minis- 
ters in  the  South  and  the  North  as  one 
way  of  creating  better  understanding  of 
race  tensions. 

The  Methodist  biweekly  publication 

INDEX 

An  alphabetical  index 
covering  Volume  6  of 
Together  (January-De- 
cember, 1962)  will  be 
available  after  January 
1,  1963,  for  25<2  from 
the  Together  Business 
Office  at  201  Eighth 
Avenue,  South,  Nash- 
ville 3,  Tennessee. 
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Supreme  in  beauty 
and  style.  Fine  quality 
materials  and  tailor- 
ing; fair  prices.  Write 
for  catalog  and  material 
swatch    book.    Please 
mention    name   of 
church  and  whether 
for  pulpit  or  choir. 

DeMoulin 
Bros.  &  Co. 

1103    So.  4th  St. 

Greenville,  Illinois 


$2000 

SCHOLARSHIP  AVAILABLE 

TO 

First  or  Second  Year  Graduate  Student 

IN 

Social  Case  Work  followed  by  \vt>rk  at 

Indiana     Methodist     Children's     Home, 

Lebanon,    Indiana 

Write  to: 

John  A.  Hoadley,   Administrator 


GOWNS 


CHOIR  -  PULPIT 

STOLES  -  HANGINGS 


THE  C.  E.  WARD  CO. 

NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


Ordering 
Stamps  or  Cards? 

TOGETHER  accepts  adver- 
tisements only  from  reliable 
dealers.  If  the  advertisement 
mentions  the  word  "approval" 
or  "approvals,"  the  dealer  in- 
tends to  send  a  selection  of 
merchandise  known  as  "ap- 
provals" in  addition  to  any 
free  items  or  ones  you  have 
paid  for  in  advance.  If  you 
keep  any  of  the  "approval" 
items,  you  must  pay  for  them 
and  return  the  ones  you  do  not 
wish  to  buy.  If  you  do  not  in- 
tend to  buy  any  of  the  "ap- 
proval" items,  return  them 
promptly,  being  sure  your  name 
and  address  are  clearly  written 
in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of 
the  package  in  which  you  re- 
turn the  merchandise. 


for  ministers  and  church  leaders  said: 
"We  tend  to  forget  that  one  cannot  fully 
comprehend  all  the  exigencies  of  any 
situation  unless  there  is  personal  in- 
volvement." 

In  addition,  Christian  Advocate 
said,  "Some  thought  could  also  be  given 
to  offering  exchange  opportunities  be- 
tween the  geographic  jurisdictions  and 
the  Central  (Negro)  Jurisdiction." 

The  Christian  Advocate  declared, 
"Here  is  20th-century  pioneering  that 
calls  for  sacrifice  and  devotion  equal  to 
that  of  the  physical  frontiers  of  the  last 
century." 

Church  Leaders  Call  for 
Courage  on  Cuban  Crisis 

A  statement  issued  by  national  church 
leaders  (including  Methodists)  concern- 
ing the  Cuban  crisis  said,  "War  in  the 
nuclear  age  can  bring  no  victory  to  any 
nation.  Courage  in  a  time  of  crisis 
should  be  matched  by  courage  in  a 
time  of  opportunity." 

President  Kennedy  was  commended 
for  "the  use  which  he  has  made  of 
international  instruments  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace.  He  deserves  full  sup- 
port of  his  readiness  to  explore  fresh 
paths  to  peace." 

The  statement  said  further  that  "the 
President  and  his  advisors  will  not  fail 
the  people  of  this  nation  if  the  people 
make  plain  their  will  to  reconciliation." 

Among  Methodist  signers  were: 
Bishop  James  K.  Mathews,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Bishop  W.  Ralph  Ward,  Jr., 
Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Bishop  John  Wesley 
Lord,  Washington,  D.C.;  Dr.  Darrell 
Randall,  the  Rev.  Robert  W.  Moon,  the 
Rev.  Ted  Hightovver,  Herman  Will,  Jr., 
George  Seiberling,  Eugene  L.  Stock- 
well,  and  Judge  Lyle  H.  Truax,  all  of 
the  Methodist  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns. 

Some  of  the  other  Methodists  who 
signed  were:  Dr.  Leon  M.  Adkins,  Dr. 
Thomas  Van  Loon,  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Bell, 
of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Education; 
and  Dr.  Eugene  L.  Smith,  Mrs.  Porter 
Brown,  Dr.  Tracey  K.  Jones,  Jr.,  of  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Missions. 

Earlier,  Bishop  Marshall  R.  Reed,  of 
Detroit,  president  of  the  Methodisi 
Council  of  Bishops,  appealed  to  all 
Methodists  to  pray  in  the  hour  of  na- 
tional crisis. 

At  about  the  same  time,  Bishop  Lord, 
Bishop  F.  Gerald  Ensley  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  and  Bishop  A.  Raymond  Grant  of 
Portland,  Oreg.,  issued  a  statement  urg- 
ing the  U.S.  to  take  "no  further  military 
action  without  prior  consent  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Organization 
of  American  States." 

"We  oppose  any  military  invasion  of 
Cuba  by  the  United  States,"  said  the 
three  bishops.  "Such  an  invasion  would 
establish  our  guilt  before  the  world  as 
an  'aggressor  nation,'  violating  the 
sovereignty  of  Cuba  and  the  provisions 
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of  the  UN  Charter  to  which  we  sub- 
scribe.  It  would  .ilso  alienate  many  Latin 
Americans,  and  further  divide  and  con- 
fuse the  people  of  the  United  States  at 
a  time  when  moral  confidence  in  United 
States  policy  is  greatly  needed." 

Methodist  Bishop  Edwin  R.  Garrison 
of  Aberdeen,  S.Dak.,  asked  people  to 
remember  that  "we  are  a  nation  under 
God,"  and  to  remain  "calm,  thoughtful, 
and  prayerful." 

"We  must  avoid  the  assumption," 
said  Bishop  Garrison,  "that  any  people 
anywhere  are  beyond  the  love  oi  God 
and  immune  to  the  guidance  of  the 
I  loly  Spirit.  All  mankind  is  under  the 
judgment  ol  ( Sod." 

Eleazar  Guerra,  former  Methodist 
bishop  ol  Mexico,  citing  the  strong  rela- 
tions existing  now  between  the  U.S.  and 
Mexico,  said  the  turning  point  in  im- 
proved relations  was  the  Cuban  debacle. 

Bishop  Ensley  has  criticized  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  for  not  cor- 
recting conditions  which  allowed  com- 
munism  to  take  power  in   Cuba.  He 

Methodists  in  the  News 

Mrs.  Lloyd  R.  Amory  ol  Hampton, 
Va.,  has  been  chosen  Peninsula  Woman 
of  the  Year. 

Monroe  Kimbel  of  Thomson,  Ga., 
is  the  new'  president  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association. 

Chaplain  Charles  E.  Brown,  Jr., 
has  been  sworn  in  as  Army  chief  of 
chaplains  and  raised  in  rank  to  major 
general. 

Dr.  Harvie  Branscomb  of  Nash- 
ville, Term.,  will  become  a  consultant 
to  the  World  Bank  on  educational 
policy  in  February. 

Miss  Margaret  Swift  is  the  new- 
director  of  the  Methodist  Crusade 
Scholarship  program  with  offices  in 
New  York. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Hopkinson,  Jr., 

is  the  new  associate  secretary  of  the 
Methodist  Interboard  Committee  on 
Christian  Vocations  in  Nashville,  Term. 

Bishop  Ralph  E.  Dodge  of  South- 
ern Rhodesia  has  been  chosen  president 
of  the  National  Christian  Council  of 
Rhodesia. 

The  Rev.  Chuzo  Yamada  has  been 
named  general  secretary  of  the  National 
Christian  Council  of  Japan. 

The  Tommy  Lawing  family  of 
Charlotte,    N.C.,   was    named    Typical 

Family  at  the  Dallas  (Texas)  conven- 
tion ol  Civitan  International. 

Frank  Clement  of  Tennessee  will 
be  inaugurated  as  governor  in  January. 


Mr.   Dempster 


explained  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  had  been  the  dominant  church 
in  Cuba  for  years  but  did  nothing  to 
help  improve  the  peasants'  economic- 
conditions — such  as  an  $18-a-year  in- 
come. 

MPH  Gains  Reported 

The  Methodist  Publishing  House  had 
a  marked  growth  during  the  1961-1962 
fiscal  year,  said  Lovick  Pierce,  publisher 
for  The  Methodist  Church  and  presi- 
dent of  MPH. 

Mr.  Pierce  reported  MPH  total  sales 
of  $28,256,414  were  $674,905  over  the 
previous  fiscal  year. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Meth- 
odist Board  of  Publication,  Mr.  Pierce 
discussed  completion  of  the  four-vol- 
ume The  Interpreter's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible.  The  work  was  released  on  Oc- 
tober 15. 

The  Board  of  Publication  appropri- 
ated $600,000 — same  as  last  year — for 
retired  Methodist  ministers.  The  Meth- 
odist Discipline  directs  the  board  to  ap- 
propriate net  income  to  superannuated 
ministers  after  providing  for  operating 
needs  of  MPH. 

Other  accomplishments  reported  by 
Mr.  Pierce  were:  Abingdon  Press, 
MPH  publishing  division,  published  95 
new  books  (titles);  Parthenon  Press, 
printing  division,  printed  some  6,250,- 
000  cloth  and  paper-bound  books;  cir- 
culation of  Methodist  church-school 
literature  reached  an  all-time  fourth- 
quarter  high  of  6,980,887;  and  almost 
93  million  church  bulletins  were  dis- 
tributed. 

The  publishing  house  has  2,240  em- 
ployees in  18  locations,  with  more  than 
a  third  of  the  employees  having  10 
years   or  more  service. 

The  Rev.  C.  Ray  Hozendorf,  pastor 
of  First  Methodist  Church,  El  Dorado, 
Ark.,  was  elected  by  the  board  to  fill  a 
vacancy  from  the  South  Central  Juris- 
diction. 


Methodist  Played  a  Part  in 
Emancipation  Proclamation 

It    is    not    generally    known    that    a 
Methodist    minister    played    a    role    in 
pressing  President  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
issue  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
He  was  the  Rev.  John  Dempster,  one 
of     the     founders 
of  Boston  Univer- 
sity's    School     of 
Theology  and  the 
organizer  and  first 
president  of  Gar- 
rett     Theological 
Seminary         (for- 
merly  Garrett  Bib- 
lical  Institute)   in 
Evanston,  111. 

A  group  of  Chi- 
cago,     111.,      men 
known  as  the  Christians  of  Chicago  at  a 
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meeting  on  September  2,  1862,  drafted 
a  statement  calling  upon  the  president 
to  free  the  slaves.  Their  paper  asserted: 
".  .  .  there  can  be  no  deliverance  from 
divine  judgments  until  slavery  ceases 
in  the  land  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Dempster  and  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
Patton,  pastor  of  Chicago's  First  Con- 
gregational Church,  were  commissioned 
to  present  the  wishes  of  the  group  to 
Mr.  Lincoln.  The  president  received 
them  thoughtfully,  as  though  the  issue 
were  still  to  be  decided.  In  reality,  he 
already  had  made  up  his  mind  to  issue 
such  a  proclamation  "at  the  propitious 
moment."  The  moment  came  nine  days 
after  his  receiving  Mr.  Dempster  and 
Mr.  Patton  in  the  White  House. 

Although  Mr.  Lincoln  detested 
slavery  with  his  whole  soul,  he  knew 
that  a  hasty  declaration  of  freedom 
would  not  bring  real  liberation.  And 
in  his  mind,  the  primary  issue  in  the 
War  Between  the  States  was  to  save 
the  Union. 

The  proclamation  became  effective 
on  New  Year's  Day,  1863. 

The  100th  anniversary  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation, September  22,  1962,  was 
observed  by  several  Civil  War  centen- 
nial groups  at  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society.  The  principal  speaker  was 
Bell  I.  Wiley,  history  professor  at 
Methodist-related  Emory  University, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  author  of  Civil  War 
books. 

Aid  Asian  Christian  Colleges 

The  United  Board  tor  Christian 
Higher  Education  in  Asia  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  last  June  30  provided 
$986,058  for  colleges  along  the  rim  of 
Asia. 

Approximately  8,500  students  are 
enrolled  in  the  institutions  which  ex- 
tend from  the  38th  parallel  in  Korea 
to  below  the  equator  in  Indonesia. 

More  than  one  fifth  of  the  funds 
went  for  capital  improvements,  and  the 
balance  for  subsidies,  projects,  and 
administration. 

The  United  Board  draws  support 
from  15  Protestant  mission  boards,  in- 
cluding the  Methodist  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. 

Retirement  Home  Buys  Hotel 

The  Methodist  Old  People's  Home 
of  Chicago  has  purchased  the  343-room 
Pick-Georgian  Hotel  in  Evanston,  111., 
and  will  operate  it  as  a  home  for  senior 
citizens. 

The  purchase  was  announced  by  Roy 
H.  Krueger,  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Old  People's  Home, 
who  noted  that  acquisition  of  the  hotel 
was  in  response  to  increased  demands 
from  senior  citizens  for  facilities  in 
northern  Illinois.  Terms  of  the  sale 
were  not  disclosed. 
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The   Pic^-Georgian    Hotel   in    downtown    Evanston,    III.,    recently    purchased 
by  the  Methodist  Old  People's  Home  of  Chicago  in  an  expansion  program. 


Organized  in  1898,  the  Methodist- 
supported  Old  People's  Home  is  located 
at  1415  Foster  Ave.,  Chicago.  It  will 
continue  to  operate  its  home  there. 

The  hotel  was  built  in  1928  and  has 
been  under  the  direction  of  the  Pick 
Hotels  Supervisory  Service  since   1950. 

"The  Old  People's  Home  has  sought 
to  expand  its  services  and  has  been 
seeking  property  in  Evanston  for  some 
time,"   Mr.   Krueger   explained. 

lack  Kerns,  who  has  been  manager 
of  the  Georgian  Hotel  for  many  years, 
will  remain  as  managing  superintend- 
ent. 

WMC  Approves  Worldwide 
Emphasis  on  Family  Life 

The  World  Methodist  Council  has 
approved  a  global  emphasis  on  family 
life  between  now  and  1966. 

Announcement  of  the  council's  pro- 
gram was  made  at  the  recent  Fourth 
National  Methodist  Conference  on 
Family  Life  in  Chicago  by  Dr.  J.  Otis 
Young,  associate  publisher  of  the 
Methodist  Publishing  House  and  chair- 
man of  a  committee  studying  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  worldwide  approach  to  the 
problems  of  family  life. 

The  emphasis.  Dr.  Young  said,  will 
include  a  series  of  regional  meetings 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Some  of 
these  will  be  denominational,  others 
ecumenical.  It  is  hoped  sufficient  inter- 
est will  be  generated  at  these  sessions 
to  justify  a  world  family  life  assembly 
to  be  held  in  or  near  London,  England, 
before  or  after  the  1966  session  of  the 
World  Methodist  Conference. 

The  approximately  3,700  delegates  to 
the  Fourth  Methodist  Conference  on 
Family  Life  called  on  the  church  to 
support  the  proposed  world  conference 


on  family  life,  and  expressed  the  con- 
viction that  the  family  patterns  of  the 
Christian  faith  arc  needed  throughout 
the  world. 

The  delegates  recommended  that  the 
next  national  conference  provide  for 
a  major  emphasis  on  the  prayer  life  of 
the   family. 

They  also  suggested  local  churches 
set  aside  one  day  a  week  for  the  pastor's 
family  to  be  together  in  their  own 
family  program  of  activities,  and  that 
laymen  take  time  each  week  in  their 
homes  for  family  activities. 

Establishment  of  family-life  commit- 
tees in  each  church  also  was  recom- 
mended. 

The  greater  part  of  the  three-day 
conference  was  devoted  to  40  group 
workshops  in  which  the  delegates  asked 
and  discussed  questions  covering  the 
many  facets  of  family  life  and  religion, 
interpersonal  relationships,  the  family 
and  world  responsibilities,  and  the 
church's  program  to  serve  the  family. 

Typhoon  Damages  24  Churches 

The  portion  of  Typhoon  Freda  which 
roared  up  the  Pacific  Coast  recently 
damaged  24  Methodist  churches  in 
Washington  State,  8  of  them  severely. 

The  storm,  which  took  a  number  of 
lives,  hit  hardest  at  Methodist  churches 
50  miles  inland  along  the  Columbia 
River. 

At  Sara,  an  entire  masonry  wall  of 
the  sanctuary  was  blown  in,  the  altar 
wall  blown  out,  and  pulpit,  altar,  and 
church  furniture  were  scattered.  The 
Menlo  Methodist  Church  was  lifted 
completely  off  its  foundation  and 
moved  about  four  feet  by  winds  of  up 
to  100-miles-an-hour  velocity. 

Severe  damage  also  was  suffered  by 
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Methodist  churches  at  Longview,  Kelso, 
Vancouver  and  Easl  Vancouver,  Ridge- 
field,  Castle  Rock,  and  Seattle. 

Severe  rool  damage  and  falling  trees 
accounted  tor  most  oi  the  harm  suf- 
fered by  other  churches  and  parsonages 

in  the  storm  area  which  extended  along 

western  Washington  to  the  Canadian 
border. 

Surprise  for  Bishop 

Bishop  1  la/en  (..  Werner  of  Ohio 
was  starred  in  a  full-scale  This  Is  Your 
Life  production  at  the  Fourth  National 
Methodist  Conference  on  Family  Life 
in  Chicago. 

The  bishop,  who  also  is  chairman  ol 
the  General  Committee  on  Family  Lite, 
was  taken  completely  by  surprise  by 
Ralph  Fdwards,  television  and  radio 
personality,  whose  This  Is  Your  Life 
announcement   is   familiar  to  millions. 

Mr.  Edwards,  who  had  been  listed 
on  the  program  for  a  narration,  ushered 
the  Ohio  bishop  through  many  remi- 
niscences and  episodes  of  his  life. 

Appearing  as  participants  were  Dr. 
( faither  P.  Warficld,  a  seminary  room- 
mate and  now  general  secretary  of  the 
Methodist  Committee  for  Overseas  Re- 
lief; Oliver  Schweitzer,  a  member  of 
the  bishop's  first  congregation  in 
Detroit;  Mrs.  Werner;  the  bishop's  son 
Stewart  of  Savannah,  Ca.,  and  his 
family;  his  daughter,  Mrs.  William 
Pollcnder  and  family  from  Vcrgennes, 
Vt.,  and  Mrs.  Tommy  Williams, 
family  maid  for  20  years. 

Mexicans  Elect  New  Bishop 

The  Methodist  Church  of  Mexico  has 
elected  the  Rev.  Alejandro  Ruiz  Munoz 
as  bishop  for  the  next  four  years.  Bishop 
Ruiz  succeeds  Bishop  Eleazar  Guerra, 
who  had  served  16  years  as  episcopal 
leader. 

For  the  last  eight  years  the  41 -year- 
old  bishop  has  been  executive  secretary 
lor  Christian  education  in  the  Mexican 
church. 

The  Mexican  church  is  an  autono- 
mous body  affiliated  with  The  Method- 
ist Church  in  the  United  States.  The 
church  has  28,500  members  (full  and 
preparatory)  in  2'M  churches,  making 
it  second  only  to  Brazil  among  the  10 
Latin-American  countries  where  Meth- 
odism is  at  work. 

MYF  Holds  Peace  Prayer  Vigil 

Methodist  Youth  Fellowship  groups 
throughout  the  country  will  hold  a 
round-the-clock  prayer  vigil  for  world 
peace  on   January   19. 

Sponsored  by  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Youth  Fellow- 
ship, the  observance  will  be  conducted 
in  20-minutc  intervals  during  the  Week 
ol  Prayer  lor  Christian  Unity.  It  will 
begin  at  midnight  (LST)  on  January 
18  in  the  Maine  Conference,  and  end 


the  next  midnight  (PST)  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Conference. 

Miss  Dee  Eck  of  Bozcman,  Mont., 
Christian-faith  chairman  of  the  national 
conference,  is  the  leader  oi  the  Pray 
for  Peace  prayer  vigil. 

Name  1964  Conference  Site 

The  1964  Central  (Negro)  Jurisdic- 
tional Conference  of  The  Methodist 
Church  will  be  held  at  Bethune- 
Cookman  College,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla., 
June   16-21. 

The  conference  had  been  scheduled 
for  July  14-19,  1964,  but  the  jurisdic- 
tion's Commission  on  Entertainment, 
headed  by  Bishop  Edgar  A.  Love  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  decided  to  advance  the 
date  to  allow  the  jurisdiction  to 
consider  adoption  of  realignment  of  its 
annual  conferences  so  that  no  confer- 
ence will  overlap  two  or  more  of  the 
denomination's  regional  jurisdictions. 
[See  Timetable  for  Abolition,  Novem- 
ber 1962,  page  73.] 

Study  in  Foreign  Colleges 

Five  Methodist  college  students  are 
attending  classes  in  India,  Japan,  and 
Mexico  this  year  under  the  Year  of 
Study  Abroad  program. 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  year,  the 
Methodist  Student  Movement  and  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Missions  are  jointly 
sponsoring  the  program  in  which 
selected  Methodist  students  spend  a 
complete  academic  year  in  a  govern- 
ment or  church-related  college  outside 
the  United  States. 

The  five  are:  Sally  Lynn  Johnson, 
Sheridan,  111.,  at  Methodist-related 
Isabella  Thoburn  College,  Lucknow, 
India;  Elizabeth  Selanders,  Marion, 
Ohio,  at  International  Christian  Col- 
lege, Tokyo,  Japan;  and  Margery  Lynne 
Caughey  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Edward  J. 
Mullen  of  Oakland,  N.J.,  and  Twila 
Coleen  Weigel  of  Guthrie  Center,  low  a. 
at  University  of  Mexico,  Mexico  City. 

Togetherness  Builds  Church 

Members  of  the  Sudbury  (Mass.) 
Methodist  Church,  by  working  to- 
gether, are  creating  a  remarkable  $1.5- 
million  church  colony.  Completion  of 
a  parsonage,  a  parish  hall,  an  educa- 
tional wing,  and  a  large  sanctuary  is 
expected  during  the  Lenten  season. 

Already  completed  and  in  use  are  a 
swimming  pool  and  two  bowling  alleys, 
with  all  the  work  done  by  members  of 
the  church. 

Get  Federal  Aid  for  Buildings 

A  Methodist  home  for  the  aged  and 
two  denomination-related  institutions  of 
higher  education  have  been  granted 
U.S.  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  loans  totaling  $4.3  million  for 
building  purposes. 

The  agency,  under  its  Senior  Citizens 


1  lousing  program,  has  approved  a  $2.5 
million  loan  for  the  Methodist  Home 
for  the  Aged,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion sponsored  by  the  North  Georgia 
Conference,  to  build  a  202-unit  apart- 
ment project  adjacent  to  the  Emory 
University  campus  at  Atlanta. 

College  housing  loans  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  agency  in  the  amounts 
of  $261,000  and  $1.5  million  respective- 
ly for  Andrew  College  at  Cuthbert,  Ga., 
and  Alaska  Methodist  University  at 
Anchorage. 

WCC  Studying  Congregations 

The  World  Council  of  Churches 
through  various  interdenominational 
committees  of  pastors,  theologians, 
sociologists,  and  church  leaders  has  be- 
gun a  worldwide  study  of  the  structure 
of  the  local  congregation. 

A  40-member  committee  is  making 
the  study  in  North  America  in  an  effort 
to  discover  whether  the  structure  of 
the  local  congregation  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury enables  its  members  "to  live  out 
the  Gospel"  in  today's  world. 

The  study  was  approved  at  the 
WCC's  Third  Assembly  in  New  Delhi. 
India,  in  1961. 

One  Out  of  10  a  Methodist 

On  the  basis  of  1961  census  figures 
relating  to  church  allegiance  in 
Australia,  approximately  one  person  in 
10  in  all  the  states  of  that  countrv 
was  a  Methodist  except  in  South 
Australia,  where  the  proportion  was 
22.37  percent. 

Migration  of  Methodists  from  Eng- 
land was  very  pronounced  in  the  early 
days  of  South  Australia's  settlement. 

Parsonage  First  in  Subdivision 

The  parsonage  of  Humboldt  Park- 
way Methodist  Church  will  be  the  first 
building  constructed  in  a  $3-million, 
225-home  development  in  Amherst. 
N.Y. 

It  is  "unusual  and  significant"  for 
a  residential  subdivision  to  begin  with 
a  church,  said  the  builder  Fred  P. 
Tosch. 

The  Buffalo  city  church,  which  is 
moving  to  the  suburb,  expects  to  begin 
a  new  church  edifice  soon. 

Repudiates  Apartheid  Policy 

A  special  pamphlet  published  by  the 
Methodist  Church  in  South  Africa 
voiced  its  determination  to  introduce 
multi-racial  worship  and  fellowship  in 
all  its  congregations  and  categorically 
repudiated  the  government's  apartheid 
(racial  segregation)    policy. 

Methodists  would  work  sincerely  for 
the  eradication  of  all  racial  discrimina- 
tion, the  pamphlet  said,  and  would  reso- 
lutely oppose  all  political  and  secular 
attitudes  which  are  in  conflict  with  any 
part  of  the  Christian  Gospel. 
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Little  Lessons  in  Spiritual  Efficiency  No.  734 


I  Was  at 
Aldersgate 


By  ROY  L.  SMITH 


Author,  editor,  traveler — but 

above  all  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 

Dr.  Smith  tells  of  his  visit  to 

Aldersgate  and  heartwarming  experiences 

that  have  come  to  his  life. 


I 


T  WAS  a  little  less  than  a  typical  London  fog,  but 
it  was  chill,  drab,  and  dismal  nonetheless.  My  visit 
at  City  Road  Chapel  had  been  a  thrilling  experience; 
John  Wesley  had  walked  with  me,  phantomlike,  through 
the  historic  halls  and  into  the  little  prayer  room.  Then 
I  had  set  off  for  the  spot  where  the  Methodist  movement 
really  began,  on  the  evening  of  May  24,  1738. 

The  smudgy,  bronze  marker  identified  the  address  for 
me,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Barclay's  Bank  proclaimed 
it  to  be  one  of  their  many  branches.  I  could  have  wished, 
of  course,  that  the  scene  and  situation  might  have  been 
unchanged  with  the  passing  years.  But  really  that  was 
not  too  important. 

I  was  standing  on  the  spot  to  which  John  Wesley's 
feet  had  carried  him,  reluctant,  on  that  historic  evening 
when  a  transforming  experience  had  arrested  him  and 
sent  him  out  to  become  a  flame  throughout  England. 

The  vengeful  rumble  of  the  lorries  on  the  cobblestones, 
the  hurrying  multitudes,  the  disdainful  and  aloof  mood 
of  the  great  metropolis,  the  stenches  and  the  sirens — 
they  all  seemed  so  appropriate,  for  Methodism  was  not 
born  to  soft  and  stately  music,  intoned  ritual,  solemn 
chants,  or  dignified  assembly. 

There  had  been  no  altar  candles  burning  that  night 
in  the  little  upper  room  where  those  humble  Moravians 
gathered  for  their  simple  worship.  There  was  no  altar, 
no  formal  order  of  worship.  Even  the  leader  wore  none 
of  the  identifications  of  the  ministry — he  was  only  a 
humble  layman  who  seems  to  have  gone,  nameless,  to 
his  grave.  But  John  Wesley's  heart  was  strangely  warmed 
that  night. 

Anyone  accustomed  to  the  dignified  and  stately  serv- 
ices at  nearby  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  might  have  found  it 
difficult  to  recognize  it  even  as  a  "service."  For  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  coming  together  of  a  little  company 
of  godly  men  and  women  whose  spiritual  certainty 
rested  upon  a  personal  experience  with  God,  and  whose 
faith  had  been  tempered  by  persecution  and  exile  from 
their  beloved  Germany. 

Into  their  company  that  night  came  the  brilliant 
Oxford  don,  scholarly,  ecclesiastically  ordained,  moral- 
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ly  stern,  thoroughly  disciplined — and  spiritually  starved. 
Only  a  few  months  previously,  he  had  been  preaching  a 
Gospel  he  had  never  experienced  to  American  colonists 
who  had  been  altogether  uninterested. 

But  upon  his  return  to  England,  he  had  come  under 
the  influence  of  "the  learned  Peter  Boehler" — the 
Moravian  leader  [see  page  31].  Under  Boehler's  guid- 
ance, Wesley  had  begun  a  search  for  the  One  who  had 
called  himself  "the  light  of  the  world."  And  that  light 
led  him  to  the  plain  little  room,  and  the  plain  people, 
on  Aldersgate  Street. 

As  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  city's  clatter,  I  said  to 
myself,  "If  it  could  happen  here  once,  it  can  happen 
here  again."  In  humility,  and  with  searching  heart,  I 
prayed  that  it  might  happen  to  me. 

I  felt  no  "strange  warming  of  the  heart."  I  heard  no 
angel  voices,  nor  did  I  go  out  to  "save  England."  But 
something  happened. 

The  Holy  Spirit  did  find  his  way  through  the  fog 
and  the  crowd  and  into  my  heart.  All  of  which  has 
been  proof  to  me  that  He  is  quite  independent  of  our 
measured  tones,  our  stately  forms,  and  our  carefully 
designed  orders  of  worship. 

That  there  are  those  whose  hearts  are  "strangely 
warmed"  as  they  recite  creeds,  repeat  collects,  and  listen 
respectfully  to  erudite  sermons  is,  of  course,  very  true. 
This  is  the  reason  sanctuaries  are  revered,  and  congrega- 
tions are  gathered.  But  time  and  again,  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  appeared  in  unconventional  places  under  unex- 
pected circumstances. 

He  came  to  me  once  as  I  lay  amid  the  wreckage  of 
an  automobile,  beside  the  highway. 

He  came  to  me  once  when  I  crossed  a  ridge  and  be- 
held a  sunset  so  beautiful  that  I  pulled  the  car  over 
to  the  side  of  the  road  and  wept  with  joy. 

Then  there  was  that  first  time  in  my  life  when  I 
held  the  mite  of  life  that  was  my  son!  That  time  I  was 
very  sure  I  heard  him  say,  "Like  as  a  father  .  .  .  ." 

This  is  what  Aldersgate  means  to  me: 

Aldersgate  awaits  me  everywhere  that  my  heart  seeks 
the  living  God. 
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Russia  in  Paradox 

We  must  not  underestimate  the  challenge  of  Russia,  reports  Bishop 

Richard  (I.   Raines  of  Indianapolis,   Ind.,  after  his  gooduill   tour 
iff  Russia  with  a  National  Council  of  Churches'  delegation. 


I 


RETURNED  from  Russia  more 
duply  convinced  that  atheistic  com- 
munism is  a  serious  menace  to  the 
Western  world.  I  know  considerably 
more  about  the  nature  ot  the  menace 
and  what  we  must  do  as  a  nation  and 
church  to  win. 

Russia  is  a  succession  ot  paradoxes. 
Things  which  one  thinks  of  as  mu- 
tually exclusive  clasp  hands  in  close 
association. 

The  People 

To  my  surprise,  the  people  of  Rus- 
sia are  for  their  government  and 
system.  To  expect  revolution  to 
spring  up  inside  the  Soviet  Union  is 
like  spitting  into  the  wind.  The  peo- 
ple feel  that  the  revolution  and  the 
resulting  changes  rescued  the  image 
of  Russia  from  impotent  sprawling 
dimensions  and  enabled  them  to  be 
proud,  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nations  on  earth.  They  feel  that  they 
eat  better  than  their  prerevolution 
fathers  did.  are  vastly  better  off  in 
education,  medical  care,  cultural  op- 
portunities, and  enjoy  some  improve- 
ment in  housing. 

Yet  side  by  side  with  this  loyalty 
and  gratitude  to  the  present  govern- 
ment is  incisive  criticism.  "Armenian 


Radio"  is  a  name  for  a  nonexistent 
broadcasting  station  to  which  are  at- 
tributed sarcastic  comments  which 
are  passed  on  by  word  of  mouth.  For 
example,  Armenian  Radio  supposed- 
ly announced  that  Gherman  Titov, 
the  astronaut,  must  have  been  crazy; 
who  in  his  right  mind  would  circle 
the  earth  17  times  and  land  in  the 
Soviet  Union! 

Another  story  attributed  to  Ar- 
menian Radio  concerns  Papov,  a 
Russian  citizen  who  went  traveling. 
From  Poland,  he  sent  home  a  mes- 
sage, "Greetings  from  free  Warsaw." 
From  Czechoslovakia,  "Greetings 
from  free  Prague."  From  Budapest, 
"Greetings  from  free  Hungary." 
When  he  reached  Paris,  however, 
his  message  read,  "Greetings  from 
free  Papov." 

A  second  paradox.  Despite  the 
daily  distortion  of  news  concerning 
the  United  States,  twisting  every- 
thing Washington  does  into  imperial- 
istic militarism,  we  found  friendly 
welcome  for  and  interest  in  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  we  went. 

Who  were  we?  Thirteen  laymen 
and  ministers,  representing  a  half- 
dozen  different  denominations,  who 
went  as  official  representatives  of  the 


U.S.  Protestant  representatives  l{nit  their  brows  while  analyzing 
clata  during  a  meeting  with  clergy  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  Moscow. 


National  Council  of  Churches  to 
visit  Russia  for  three  weeks  as  guests 
of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 
Our  purpose  was  to  deepen  the  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  Chris- 
tian communities  through  worship, 
discussion  of  papers  written  on  the 
same  subjects  by  each  delegation,  and 
by  travel.  The  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  will  send  a  similar  delegation 
to  the  United  States  in  February. 

I  took  a  Polaroid  camera  with  me 
and  took  many  pictures,  making  a 
gift  of  the  pictures  to  the  person  or 
group  photographed.  Each  time, 
dozens  of  persons  quickly  sur- 
rounded me  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 
Then  we  conversed  through  one  of 
the  Americans  in  our  party  who 
spoke  Russian. 

Individuals  often  would  hold  their 
hands  in  front  of  them,  fingers  jab- 
bing at  fingers,  and  say  "America- 
Russia  nyet  (no)!"  Then,  clasping 
left  and  right  hands,  they  would 
add,  "America-Russia  da,  da,  da 
(yes)!"  On  the  street,  going  through 
Lenin's  tomb,  between  acts  of  the 
ballet,  as  well  as  while  mingling  with 
worshipers  at  the  crowded  churches, 
one  sensed  friendly  interest. 

Everywhere  we  heard  expressions 
of  an  earnest  concern  for  peace.  It 
was  so  prevalent  and  so  stereotyped 
that  we  came  to  feel  that  it  was  both 
sincere  and  the  official  line  which 
people  had  accepted.  This  yearning 
for  peace,  growing  out  of  the  terrific 
loss  of  life  and  property  Russia  suf- 
fered in  World  War  II,  was  ex- 
pressed in  terms  which  indicated  the 
Russian  people  are  utterly  naive  as  to 
how  peace  can  be  achieved — that  they 
are  completely  unaware  of  the  an- 
tagonistic policies  of  Russia  and 
America  and  of  the  aggressive  men- 
ace communism  poses  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Wishing  for  peace,  praying  for 
it.  and  having  America  want  peace 
would  produce  it — this  seemed  the 
universal  assumption. 
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./  guide  escorts  visitors  on  a  tour  of  Moscow's  new  apart  men  t  buddings,  which   Bishop  Raines   (left  foreground ) 
found  to  be  shoddy.  Older  persons,  especially  women,  crowd   Baptist  services  in  Moscow  (above  right). 


The  Chinch 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  is 
for  the  government  and  against  the 
Communist  Party.  The  government 
is  based  on  the  constitution,  which 
guarantees  freedom  of  worship  and 
conscience.  The  party  is  committed  to 
the  slow  strangulation  of  the  church. 
Strangely  enough,  the  Council  on  Re- 
ligious Affairs  (the  government 
agency  which  regulates  church  af- 
fairs )is  headed  by  a  party  man.  His 
dual  function  is  to  protect  the  church 
(for  the  government)  and  to  under- 
mine and  destroy  the  church  (for  the 
party). 

Forty  years  of  clever,  continuous 
persecution  by  the  party  have  re- 
duced the  size  and  crippled  the  out- 
reach of  the  church.  All  but  50  of 
the  400  churches  in  Moscow  have 
been  closed.  No  religious  education 
can  be  given  until  a  person  is  18 
years  of  age.  Millions  of  copies  of 
atheistic  articles  and  booklets  are 
published  annually. 

Meanwhile,  the  church  is  limited 
to  so  small  an  amount  of  paper  that 
few  Bibles  or  liturgies  can  be  pub- 
lished, and  only  one  monthly  reli- 
gious journal  is  published — with  in- 
sufficient copies  to  provide  even  one 
for  each  priest.  Teachers  embarrass 
children  of  believing  families.  Youth 
organizations  train  their  members  to 
persuade  or  socially  to  coerce  young 
people  to  become  "enlightened,"  to 
be  "liberated  from  religious  prejudice 
and  superstition." 

Even  so,  51  percent  of  the  children 
are  baptized  and  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  people  are  buried  by  the 
church  and  have  a  cross  on  their 
grave.  But  only  5  percent  of  the  mar- 
riages are  performed  by  priests.  At 
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the  time  of  marriage,  young  persons 
are  particularly  vulnerable  to  the 
retaliation  of  the  party.  They  are  ut- 
terly dependent  upon  the  govern- 
ment for  housing,  a  job,  advance- 
ment, and  educational  opportunity, 
so  they  go  to  the  government-spon- 
sored "marriage  rooms"  which  are 
designed  and  equipped  to  be  an  ac- 
ceptable substitute  for  a  church  wed- 
ding. 

We  worshiped  in  many  churches 
in  various  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  found  them  crowded.  The  serv- 
ices usually  are  three  hours  long. 
And  there  are  no  pews — everybody 
stands*  except  the  weak  Americans, 
for  whom  chairs  were  always  pro- 
vided. The  liturgy  is  beautiful  and 
impressive;  the  services  are  sung  by 
marvelous  deep  voices,  without  in- 
strumental accompaniment.  Never 
anywhere  have  I  seen  people  worship 
with  such  utter  absorption,  so  ob- 
livious to  other  people,  so  deeply 
moved — some  in  tears,  others  radiant 
with  tragedy-tinged  joy. 

But  both  young  persons  and  men 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Congregations  were  from  80  to  90 
percent  women — mostly  older  wom- 
en— with  a  sprinkling  of  children.  Is 
this  significant?  Yes  and  no.  There 
used  to  be  more  men  and  children, 
but  the  grandmothers  always  have 
been  the  most  loyal  members  of  the 
church. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
church  has  lost  most  of  its  prestige 
and  power — in  the  sense  that  perse- 
cution by  the  party  could  strip  it  of 
both.  But  it  still  has  at  least  three 


*  This  is  the  mil  -old  custom  in  Orthodox 
churches,  ami  nun  was  the  custom  in  Western 
churches. — Eds. 


times  as  many  members  as  does  the 
Communist  Party,  though  without 
commensurate  power. 

I  felt  that  the  Russian  Orthodox 
clergymen  are  sincere,  devoted,  dis- 
ciplined men.  Their  leadership  is 
able  and  young.  Nikodim,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
is  only  32.  I  sensed  no  despair  or 
mood  of  defeat  among  the  clergy. 
Their  confidence  is  first  and  funda- 
mentally in  God  and  only  secondarily 
in  the  divine  liturgy  and  in  them- 
selves. I  believe  they  have  found 
ways  of  getting  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  into  the  lives  of  an  increasing 
number  of  the  young  and  the  gifted. 

Russians,  too,  are  people  for  whom 
Christ  died.  I  believe  they  have,  as 
all  people  do,  an  empty  place  in  their 
hearts  that  only  God  can  fill.  They, 
like  millions  of  Americans,  are  be- 
ginning to  ache  inside  for  lack  of 
the  ultimate  answers.  The  Christian 
church  could  be  the  avenue  by  which 
God  would  work  changes  in  the 
Russian  people  which  would  bring 
about  changes  in  the  Communist 
Party  and  regime. 

The  visit  of  Russian  Orthodox 
clergymen  and  of  all  other  Russians 
to  this  country  is  a  rare  and  chal- 
lenging opportunity  to  deepen  under- 
standing of  America  and  our  free 
way  of  life.  The  West  has  every- 
thing to  gain  by  such  visits. 

The  Government 
The  government  is  in  the  midst  of 
an  all-out  effort  to  provide  better 
housing.  With  300  families  moving 
into  new  apartments  each  day,  Mos- 
cow is  a  veritable  forest  of  buildinu 
cranes.  But  construction  is  hasty  and 
slipshod,   and   doomed   to  early  dis- 
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integration.  We  visited  one  new 
apartment  house  into  which  the  ten- 
ants had  not  yet  moved  and  already 
the  paint  <»n  the  outside  was  peeling 

oil.  The  hotel  where  we  stayed  has 
been  built  only  si\  years.  Inside,  one- 
would  have  thought  it  -40  years  old. 

The  people  sense  this.  Armenian 
Radio  reported  that  a  Russian  who 
went  to  hades  was  .isked  whether  he 
wanted  to  go  to  the  capitalist  or  the 
communist  section.  Promptly  he 
chose  the  communist,  saying.  "I 
know  the  heating  system  won't  work 
there." 

Bread  and  circuses  characterize 
much  ol  the  communist  activity.  The 
subway  stations  are  an  extravaganza 
of  useless  he. inly— marble  walls,  stat- 
uary, mosaics,  paintings,  chandeliers 
ihat  belong  in  an  elegant  ballroom. 
For  what  purpose?  A  sharp  con- 
trast with  the  drab,  dull  sameness 
of  the  rest  of  the  city.  One  ray  of 
light  and  color. 

One  day  we  visited  a  workers' 
sanitarium  (rest  home)  which  our 
guide  said  had  been  built  by  an 
Italian  nobleman  as  a  palace  for  his 
mistress.  Now  it  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple. We  were  proudly  shown  a 
strange  mixture  of  outdated  medical 
equipment,  including  an  electrocar- 
diograph which  our  guide  was  em- 
barrassed to  admit  was  made  in 
America.  Current  models  are  found 
in  any  well-equipped  American  doc- 
tor's office.  The  plush  palace  cur- 
tains, unsterile  and  dust-collecting, 
a\\(.\  the  old,  overstuffed  furniture 
contrasted  sharply  with  claims  as  to 
modern  scientific  methods. 

If  the  auto  factory  we  visited  is 
typical  in  its  industrial  inefficiency, 
poor  use  of  labor  force,  and  relaxed 
production-line  dcliberateness,  the 
West  has  little  to  fear  industrially 
trom  the  Soviet  Union. 

Russia's  production  emphasis  con- 
centrates upon  space  pioneering, 
heavy  industry,  and  military  might. 
Armenian  Radio  indicates  that  the 
people  are  aware  of  this.  A  worker  in 
a  sewing  machine  factory  decided  he 
would  steal  one  part  each  night  and 
thus  supply  his  wife  with  a  much- 
needed  sewing  machine.  When  he 
had  all  the  parts  assembled,  accord- 
ing to  Armenian  Radio,  he  had  a 
machine  gun. 

Russia  is  a  strange  combination  of 
government  by  coercion  and  consent 
— the  latter  increasing  the  farther  one 


gets  away  from  Stalin  and  Moscow. 

Yd.  make  no  mistake:  the  Russian 
people  are  potentially  a  great  power. 
Under  the  combination  of  govern- 
ment coercion  and  popular  consent, 
Russia  has  climbed  from  a  primitive 
preindustrial  society  to  an  increas- 
ingly powerful  and  industrialized  so- 
ciety rapidly  expanding  its  potential. 
The  greatest  days  of  Soviet  world  in- 
fluence may  be  just  ahead.  We  dare 
not  underestimate  its  menace  to  the 
Western   world. 

What  Must  We  Do? 

As  a  nation,  we  must  keep  mili- 
tarily strong  enough  to  convince 
Russia  we  cannot  be  defeated  with- 
out the  Soviet  Union  being  mortal- 
ly wounded.  We  must  achieve  leader- 
ship in  the  space  race  so  that  the 
time  never  comes  when  we  must 
choose  between  surrender  and  anni- 
hilation. We  must  be  economically 
strong.  This  means  maintaining  or 
achieving  a  balance  among  wages, 
profits,  and  prices  which  enables  us 
to  compete  successfully  in  the  world 
market.  We  must  make  a  satisfac- 
tory adjustment  to  the  European 
Common  Market. 

As  a  nation,  we  must  come  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  our  world's 
revolution.  It  was  not  originated  by 
communism,  as  many  mistakenly  be- 
lieve. It  began  in  the  New  Testament 
with  the  good  news  of  John  3:16, 
"God  so  loved  the  world."  Our  own 
Declaration  of  Independence  heaped 
fuel  upon  the  fire:  "All  men  are 
created  equal."  Two  world  wars, 
40,000  missionaries  preaching  God's 
love  and  man's  dignity,  mass  media 
informing  all  mankind  almost  in- 
stantly what  goes  on  everywhere — 
these  caused  a  revolution  in  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  former  supine 
masses  of  Asia  and  Africa.  We  can 
try  to  stop  the  revolution  and  be 
overrun  by  it.  We  can  ignore  it  and 
let  the  Communists  divert  it  to  their 
own  end.  Or  we  can  give  this  revolu- 
tion wise  and  mature  leadership. 

We  must  help — really — the  nations 
struggling  to  make  the  leap  from 
primitive  life  to  scientific  industrial- 
ism. It  is  not  easy  to  help  others  to 
help  themselves.  We  must,  as  a  na- 
tion, live  up  to  our  ideals.  Little 
Rocks  and  Oxfords  in  our  own  coun- 
try undermine  the  colored  world's 
confidence  in  us.  Our  sexy  and  vio- 
lent movies  betray  us  day  after  day 


in  every  foreign  land  save  Russia — 
which  will  not  admit  them.  Rever- 
ence for  God  and  for  the  rights  of 
others,  integrity,  the  will  to  obey  the 
law,  social  responsibility  rising  above 
selfishness — these  expressed  ideals 
must  be  lived  out  in  everyday  life. 

As  churchmen,  we  must  take  our 
religion  seriously.  One  hour  a  week, 
20  or  24  weeks  a  year,  is  not  religious 
education.  It  is  not  education  of  any 
kind — musical,  athletic,  business,  or 
religious.  Saying  or  not  saying  pub- 
lic-school prayers  from  which  the  dis- 
tinctly Christian  characteristics  have 
been  largely  bleached  out  is  not  re- 
ligious education. 

Hours  on  Sunday  and  during  the 
week  under  trained  teachers  in 
churches,  everyday  study  of  the  Bible 
and  prayer  by  children,  and  dis- 
ciplined and  trained  parents  can  re- 
sult in  religious  education.  Personal 
and  family  daily  devotions,  small- 
group  Bible  study  and  prayer,  and 
regular  public  worship  intelligently 
participated  in  are  essential. 

We  must,  as  churchmen,  recover 
the  New  Testament  dimension  of 
the  Church's  mission.  It  begins  in 
worship,  but  it  takes  place  in  the 
world.  Worship  is  preparation  for  a 
mission  in  which  we  are  called  to  be 
the  salt — not  salt  of  a  building  or  an 
organization,  but  salt  of  the  earth, 
light  of  the  world.  We  must  take  ac- 
tive part  in  the  problems,  contro- 
versies, and  suffering,  of  the  world 
and  be  eager  to  be  used  by  God  to 
redeem  the  world. 

A  good  Methodist  wrote  me: 
"Bishop  Raines,  bv  what  you  say 
and  do,  the  stands  you  take,  you  are 
making  Methodism  vulnerable."  She 
is  right.  I  am.  But  we  must  choose. 
Do  we  want  Methodism  to  be  in- 
vulnerable but  irrelevant?  Or  do  we 
desire  our  church  to  be  vulnerable 
but  relevant? 

Somewhere  in  every  church  there 
is  a  cross.  It  is  the  eternal  symbol  of 
relevance  and  vulnerability.  The  One 
who  died  on  it  for  us  said,  "If  any 
man  would  come  after  me,  let  him 
deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross, 
and  follow  me." 


Methodist  congregations  in  Estonia  and  Latvia 
almost  died  out  after  the  1040  Russian  invasion, 
bill  latest  reports  say  that  those  in  what  was 
Estonia  are  beginning  to  revive.  The  Board  of 
Missions  currently  lists  activities  in  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia.  East  Germany.  Hungary,  and 
Bulgaria,  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  in  Yugo- 
slavia. I  See  Methodists  m  Poland.  April,  1062, 
page  37.1  Methodism  never  has  made  any  inroads 
in  Itussi:).  where  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
has  dominated. — Eds. 
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FROM  OUTSIDE,  the  Ernest 
Dougherty  residence  on  Northeast 
68th  Street  in  Seattle  is  typical  of  its 
neighborhood — -a  cozy,  if  unpreten- 
tious, two-bedroom  split-level,  fronted 
by  one  of  the  well-kept  "rockeries" 
which  are  the  trademark  of  Seattle's 
beautiful  homes.  But  inside,  there  are 
subtle  differences.  In  each  room, 
mementos  from  other  nations  tell  of 
Ernest  and  Nellie  Dougherty's  globe- 
circling  friendship  with  missionaries, 
diplomats,  foreign  students,  and  serv- 
icemen. 

Figurines  and  dolls,  bowls,  baskets, 
and  vases,  pictures,  plaques,  and 
scrolls — each  distinctively  represent- 
ing the  craftsmanship  of  some  other 
country — are  tastefully  displayed. 
And  for  each  article  there  is  a  story 
which  the  Doughertys  fondly  tell 
about  the  person  who  gave  it  and 
how  they  became  friends. 

Most  numerous  of  the  treasures  are 
items  from  Korea,  the  country  with 
which  the  Doughertys  particularly 
have  identified  themselves.  Having 
no  children  of  their  own,  thev  have, 
since  1957,  assumed  the  role  of  foster 
parents  to  any  and  every  Korean  stu- 
dent and  serviceman  in  Seattle.  Their 
home,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  University  of  Washington 
campus,  is  the  city's  unofficial  Korean 
headquarters;    and    within    a    few 

Mrs.  lnsu  Lee,  one  of  five  brides 

the   Doughertys   helped   with    wedding 

plans,  enjoys  slides  made  that  day. 
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To  Nellie  and  Ernest  Dougherty,  this 
elaborate  doll  from  Korea  symbolizes  close, 
personal  ties  with  Asian  friends. 
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Meet  the  Doughertys  of  Seattle: 

Their  House  Is  HOME 
For  Korean  Students 


months  after  the  start  of  university 
classes  each  fall,  the  Doughertys  have 
met  most  of  the  60  or  70  Korean  stu- 
dents, entertaining  many  of  them  in 
their  home. 

A  tradition  for  Korean  guests  at 
the  Doughertys'  is  signing  the  un- 
usual guest  book — a  worn  map  of 
Korea,  now  nearly  covered  with  some 
150  signatures.  New  signers  almost 
always  find  the  name  of  a  person 
they  know  back  home.  More  than 
once,  visitors  have  remarked:  "You 
know  more  Koreans  than  we  do!" 

Nellie  and  Ernest  make  special 
efforts  to  help  new  arrivals  get  settled 
and  to  meet  personal  crises.  And  the 
young  people  respond  warmly.  Five 


times  since  1960,  the  Doughertys 
have  been  asked  to  help  with 
wedding  arrangements  for  Korean 
couples.  Three  of  the  weddings  were 
performed  in  the  Doughertys' 
church,  Capitol  Hill  Methodist,  and 
were  followed  by  receptions  in  their 
home.  Four  of  the  girls  asked  Ernest 
to  escort  them  to  the  altar  as  "father 
of  the  bride,"  while  Nellie  beamed 
from  the  brides'  mothers'  pew. 

Last  fall,  when  one  of  the  young 
husbands  went  to  New  York  to 
continue  graduate  studies,  his  wife 
stayed  with  Doughertys  until  her 
baby — another  of  their  "grandchil- 
dren" here  and  in  Korea — was  born. 

Both    of    the    Doughertys    make 


Besides  being  church  treasurer 

for  19  years,  Mrs.  Dougherty  \eeps 

its  membership  records — always  of  interest 

to  her  pastor,  the  Rev.  Fred  ().  Hunt. 


As  "father  of  the  bride,"  Ernest 
posed  with  Chung  Bin  [Clare)  You 
in  1961.  He  has  escorted  two  more 
girls  down  the  aisle  since  then. 


When  Young  fe  Kim  was  stricken  with 
tuberculosis,  the  Doughertys'  weekly 
schedule  was  expanded  for  trips  to  the 
sanatorium,    often    with    special   treats. 


An  eager  shutterbug,  Ernest  \eeps 

a  photo  record  of  guests.  That  hobby 

also  goes  well  with  the  Doughertys' 

other  favorite — trailer-camping. 


At  woi\  in  the  Washington  Iron 
Worlds,  Ernest  maneuvers  a  huge  axle 
into  the  press  he  operates.  The  firm 
builds  heavy-duty   machinery. 


sizable  contributions  to  the  life  of 
tbeir  church.  Ernest's  forte  is  tbe 
choir,  while  Nellie  is  an  indefatigable 
greeter  and  the  church's  long-time 
treasurer.  She  is  well  suited  for  the 
latter  job.  On  weekdays,  she  is 
bookkeeper  and  office  secretary  for 
Overseas  Radio,  Inc.,  an  interdenomi- 
national group  which  produces  Chris- 
tian radio  and  TV  programs  on 
Taiwan.  The  Doughertys  tithe,  and 
Methodist  missions  share  substantial- 
ly from  their  giving. 

To  Nellie  and  Ernest  Dougherty, 
opening  their  home  to  foreign  guests 
is  more  than  just  a  gesture  of  inter- 
national goodwill.  It  is  a  sincere 
effort  to  befriend  lonely  people  far 
from  home  and  family.  But  even 
more  than  that,  it  is  a  way  to  bring 
their  firm  religious  faith  to  bear  on 
both  Christian  and  non-Christian 
lives.  The  couple  regularly  take 
foreign  friends  to  church,  and  visitors 
in  their  home — whether  Christian  or 
not — are  invited  to  take  part  in  their 
daily  devotions. 

Through  the  Doughertys'  personal 
witness,  several  young  people  have 
accepted  the  Christian  faith.  For  such 
opportunities  and  such  results,  say  the 
Doughertys,  "Praise  the  Lord!" 


"Gardening  is  something 

everybody  does  here,"  explains 

Mrs.  Dougherty.  But  the  rockery 

in  front  of  their  home  shows 

it  receives  special  care. 
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Besides  singing  bass  in  the  choir, 

Ernest  is  a  church  trustee  and  serves 

with  Nellie  on  the  commission  on 

membership  and  evangelism. 
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A  Kind  of  Glory 

It  may  be  born  of  tragedy,  nurtured  by  spiritual  longing, 
or  burst  upon  us  unexpectedly — but  whatever  the 

occasion,  it  can  change  a  life  or  last  a  lifetime. 


By  ARDIS  IF  HIT  MAX 
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T  WAS  twilight  of  a  winter  eve- 
ning. I  was  on  a  lecture  tour  and  had 
been  traveling  all  day  across  the  flat- 
lands  of  the  Midwest.  I  leaned 
against  the  dusty  cushions  of  the 
train,  tired  with  that  bone-tiredness 
which  separates  you  from  everyone 
and  makes  you  feel  that  the  work 
you  are  doing  is  futile.  What  had  I 
to  say  to  the  audience  which  awaited 
me,  or  to  anyone?  Wearily,  I  closed 
my  eyes. 

When  I  opened  them  a  few 
minutes  later,  the  train  had  stopped 
at  a  siding  in  the  midst  of  a  wood- 
land, and  snow  was  falling.  Down 
the  tracks,  the  swinging  signal  lan- 
tern of  the  brakeman  was  circled 
with  an  aureole  of  lighted  flakes,  and 
the  windows  of  the  train  sent  a  warm 
radiance  over  the  nearest  patch  of 
snow. 

Suddenly  there  stepped  from  the 
shadows  a  small  graceful  deer.  For 
a  moment  he  stood  there,  poised; 
then  he  soared  into  the  air  and  with 
the  loveliest  of  grace  gamboled — I 
would  almost  have  said  danced — on 
the  lighted  carpet  of  snow.  A  whisper 
ran  down  the  aisle  and,  one  by  one, 
the  passengers  moved  to  the  win- 
dows, each  reaching  a  hand  to  bring 
another  into  the  circle.  No  one 
spoke,  but  a  warm  current  flowed 
amongst  us.  In  that  instant  my  isola- 
tion lell  away,  and  1  could  almost 
have  gathered  the  strangers  around 
me  in  my  arms,  so  beautiful  was  the 
world  we  shared. 

How  rarely  such  luminous  mo- 
ments come  to  us — moments  when 
the  gift  of  life  is  almost  more  than 
we  c.\n  hear  when  we  are  beyond  the 


little  island  of  our  fretful  selves!  Most 
of  the  time  we  spend  our  lives  on  a 
treadmill,  eating,  sleeping,  going  to 
the  job.  Like  laborers  born  under- 
ground, we  live  in  the  dark,  scarcely 
knowing  what  the  light  is  like  until 
one  day  a  door  is  opened  and,  for 
a  fleeting  second,  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  blazing  sun  and  eternal  sky.  Yet 
how  few  of  us  realize  that  the  door 
is  always  there,  ready  to  swing  wide. 

A  distinguished  judge  once  told 
me  of  an  incident  that  changed  his 
whole  life.  As  a  boy  in  a  little  New 
England  mill  town,  he  had  been 
forced  to  leave  school  at  16  and  get 
a  job  as  sweeper  in  a  factory.  The 
depression  struck,  and  on  a  gray 
March  afternoon,  along  with  hun- 
dreds of  others,  he  was  dismissed.  As 
he  came  out  into  the  street  at  the  end 
of  the  shift,  he  was  borne  along  in 
a  silent,  sullen  column  of  workers. 
Young  though  he  was,  he  felt  himself 
in  a  world  without  hope. 

Ahead  of  him  walked  a  thin, 
shabby  figure.  This  man,  too,  had 
been  dismissed,  yet  he  was  whistling. 
My  friend  caught  up  with  him. 
"What  will  you  do?"  he  said. 

"I  think  I'll  go  to  Africa,"  the 
stranger  said  casually.  "There  are 
stars  over  the  desert  there,  boy,  big 
as  plums.  Or  maybe  I'll  head  for  Rio. 
The  lights  there  climb  all  the  way 
from  the  beach  to  heaven.  The  world 
is  a  big  place,  Son,  and  there's 
enough  in  it  to  make  any  man  happy 
if  only  he's  not  afraid  to  go  as  far  as 
his  brains  and  his  heart  will  take 
him." 

"For  me,"  said  my  friend  the 
judge,     remembering,     "it     was     as 
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though  a  window  had  opened  in  a 
cell,  and  I  could  see  for  millions  of 
miles.  I  walked  home  with  my  head 
full  of  plans.  By  the  following  week, 
I  was  not  only  enrolled  in  night 
school  but  I  had  found  a  way  to  sup- 
port myself.  More  than  that,  the 
shape  of  what  I  wanted  to  be  was 
growing  clear." 

In  the  lives  of  all  of  us,  there  are 
blazing  instants  of  reality,  moments 
when  we  suddenly  seem  to  under- 
stand ourselves  and  the  world.  Once 
a  pilot  told  me  of  an  experience 
when  he  was  flying  a  plane  crowded 
with  passengers.  A  sudden  storm  had 
struck  just  as  they  passed  the  dan- 
gerous defiles  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  for  a  few  terrible  minutes 
he  had  not  been  sure  they'd  make  it. 
Then  with  one  final  flash  of  light- 
ning, one  last  crash  of  thunder,  the 
storm  broke  away  and  they  emerged 
into  a  tremulous  sunlight.  And  now 
keeping  pace  with  them,  as  they 
flew,  was  that  lovely  symbol,  the 
pilot's  cross — the  shadow  of  the  plane 
on  the  clouds.  Flung  round  it  was  a 
halo  of  light  and  beyond  that,  the 
victorious  circle  of  a  rainbow. 

"For  a  single  instant,"  he  said, 
"I  saw  the  beauty  and  perfection  of 
the  world,  and  felt  as  if  I  were  one 
with  it." 

It  is  in  moments  like  these  that 
we  truly  live.  For  any  one  of  them 
we  would  sacrifice  a  thousand  others. 
"A  kind  of  glory,"  says  John  Stein- 
beck, "lights  up  the  mind.  Then  a 
man  pours  outward,  a  torrent  of  him, 
and  yet  he  is  not  diminished." 

If  only  they  would  last!  If  only 
we  could    learn   to   open   the   door 
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more  often.  Perhaps  we  can.  Per- 
haps the  door  has  been  opened,  and 
we  have  simply  failed  to  see  it.  We 
spend  ourselves  on  so  many  small 
matters  which  have  no  heart  or  spirit, 
fretting  about  money  and  tormenting 
ourselves  over  popularity  or  success, 
that  we  lose  the  capacity  to  live  each 
moment  to  the  fullest.  La  Rochefou- 
cauld said:  "Those  who  apply  them- 
selves too  closely  to  little  things  often 
become   incapable  of  great   things." 

What  must  we  do  so  that  the 
quickening  light  can  find  its  way  to 
us?  First,  we  must  open  our  eyes. 
We  grow  so  used  to  loveliness,  we 
see  so  hazily  through  "the  cloud  of 
sleep  and  custom"  that  most  of  us 
could  not  tell  how  a  bird  wing  tilts 
to  match  the  wind,  or  a  line  of  light 
meets  a  line  of  shadow. 

Because  we  are  blind  we  set  out 
no  welcome  for  our  moments  of 
glory;  because  our  faith  is  small  we 
do  not  really  believe  that  when  they 
come  they  speak  the  truth.  Yet,  truly, 
nothing  can  come  to  us  unless  we 
have  somewhere  within  us  the  capa- 
city to  believe  it,  to  dream  about  it. 

"One  can't  believe  impossible 
things,"  said  Alice  to  the  Queen,  in 
Lewis  Carroll's  beloved  story. 

"I  daresay  you  haven't  had  much 
practice,"  reproved  the  Queen. 
"When  I  was  your  age,  I  always  did 
it  for  half  an  hour  a  day.  Why,  some- 


READER'S  CHOICE 

Each  of  us  experiences  moments  of 
supreme  joy,  or  unmatched  beauty, 
that  remain  with  us  forever.  John 
Wesley's  "heartwarming"  was  such 
a  moment.  So  was  that  which 
prompted  Pippa  to  sing:  "God's  in 
his  heaven — All's  right  with  the 
world!"  Undoubtedly  you  will  recall 
some  of  yours  when  you  read  A  Kind 
of  Glory  by  Ardis  Whitman,  a 
favorite  writer  of  our  readers.  This 
month's  Reader's  Choice  was  sug- 
gested (in  the  same  mail!)  by  Mrs. 
Ethel  T.  Wood  of  Ticonderoga,  N.Y., 
and  Mrs.  Lottie  Jewell  of  Murray, 
Ky.,  who  share  our  monthly  award 
of  $25  for  nominating  it.  A  Kind  of 
Glory  first  appeared  in  Christian 
Herald  for  September,  1958.  The  con- 
densed version  here,  copyright  1958 
by  the  Reader's  Digest  Association, 
Inc.,    is    used    by    permission. — Eds. 


times  I've  believed  as  many  as  six 
impossible  things  before  breakfast." 

Moments  of  illumination  come 
rarely  to  cynics,  more  rarely  still  to 
imitators,  those  sad  folks  who  take 
other  people's  values  instead  of  their 
own.  Perhaps  it  is  a  law  of  life  that, 
as  the  great  Sir  William  Osier  said, 
"He  who  follows  another  sees  noth- 
ing, learns  nothing,  nay,  seeks  noth- 
ing." Nor  can  we  expect  such  mo- 
ments when  we  are  trying  to  think 
what  someone  else  would  like  us  to 
do.  Fear  of  other  people,  says  Ber- 
trand  Russell,  seals  up  the  sponta- 
neous joy  of  life  in  a  perpetual  frost. 

And  so  it  appears  that  moments 
of  illumination  come  from  many 
sources  in  human  experience.  "A 
great  cause  does  it,"  says  Rufus  Jones, 
the  Quaker  leader.  "A  great  faith 
does  it.  And   a   great  love  does   it." 

Bing  Crosby  once  said  of  Mary 
Martin  that  she  "gives  vou  the  feel- 
ing that  she  not  only  loves  you  as 
an  individual  but  the  whole  human 
race  as  well."  May  it  not  be  for  lack 
of  this  that  most  of  us  forfeit  our 
great  moments  of  love?  It  is  only 
when  we  feel  the  burdens  and  hopes 
of  all  people  as  though  they  were 
our  own  that  we  make  ourselves 
worthy  of  that  transcendent  joy 
which  comes  when,  through  loving 
each  other,  we  love  and  understand 
all  God's  world. 

Moments  of  illumination  come, 
too,  to  those  who  are  strong  enough 
for  suffering.  Perhaps,  when  in  our 
pain  we  reach  out  for  strength  to 
help  us,  we  touch  that  grace  and  love 
beyond  the  human  which  underlie 
our  lives  and  once  in  a  while  by 
some  lovely  miracle  break  through. 
Perhaps  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
own  fragility,  of  the  brief  tenure  of 
our  lives,  we  understand  the  fragility 
and  anguish  of  our  fellows,  and  ten- 
derness grows  in  us  so  that  at  times  it 
bursts  the  shell  of  habitude. 

In  the  end,  it  may  seem  to  us  that 
the  best  thing  we  have  done  in  life 
is  to  cultivate  these  moments  of  il- 
lumination, not  out  of  a  selfish  wish 
to  pleasure  ourselves  but  because  we 
know  we  are  made  for  them.  Our 
capacity  for  joy  is  indeed  a  measure 
of  our  greatness  as  human  beings. 
"Jov  rather  than  happiness,"  said 
Rollo  May,  "is  the  goal  of  life,  for 
joy  is  the  emotion  which  accom- 
panies our  fulfilling  our  natures  as 
human  beings." 
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Moments 


of. 
stillness 


\_)  UR  DAYS  are  shot  through  with 
haste.  The  man  of  the  hour  is  the 
man  out  of  breath.  The  quick  lunch, 
the  short  story,  the  swift  flight — 
all  these  are  characteristic  of  the 
lives  we  live. 

Busy  with  daily  activities  and  en- 
compassed by  sounds,  we  pour  things 
into  mind  and  heart,  never  stopping 
to  think  through  this  accumulation. 
No  wonder  our  lives  become  full  of 
clamor,  chatter,  and  confusion. 

We  need  a  space  of  silence,  the 
healing  touch  of  quiet,  a  deep  im- 
mersion into  inner  peace,  wherein 
we  may  inquire  of  ourselves,  "Is  it 
well  with  thy  soul?" 

Queen  Juliana  of  the  Netherlands 
has  said,  "Everyone  should  try  to 
find  a  spot  to  be  alone,  in  order  to 
have  a  proper  opportunity  to  con- 
centrate and  to  think."  Jesus  often 
sought  to  be  alone,  often  reflected 
on  the  words  of  Psalm  23:  "He 
makes  me  lie  down  in  green  pas- 
tures. He  leads  me  beside  still 
waters;  he  restores  my  soul."  And 
Saint  Paul  advised,  "Aspire  to  live 
quietly."  True  silence  is  the  rest  of 
the  mind,  and  the  nourishment  of 
the  spirit. 

Picture  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge,  kneeling  to  pray  in  the  snow. 
Here  the  father  of  our  country  was 
utilizing  the  privilege  of  divine  com- 
munication, alone  with  God.  And 
Lincoln  at  the  White  House,  silently 
praying.  How  many  more  such  seek- 
ers of  silence  could  be  named  ?  They 
have  all  sought  to  find  resurrection 
for  their  hearts  and  souls,  their 
minds  and  strength. 

As  we  grow  in  grace  and  love 
through  the  years,  we  understand 
better  the  value  of  silence.  The  seed 
grows  quietly,  the  tree  needs  no 
trumpet  to  proclaim  its  fruition, 
the  stars  shine  noiselessly  in  the 
cataclysm  of  creation.  Far  from 
being  empty,  silence  may  contain 
strength,  creativity,  vision,  and  free- 
dom. 

We  need  them  all.  In  fact,  we 
could  well  measure  our  growth  by 
our  moments  of  stillness,  our  quiet 
and  meaningful  pauses,  those  mo- 
ments of  inner  awareness  in  which 
we  hear  most  clearly  the  persuasions 
of  God. 

— Lvdi a    Lion    Roberts 
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More  Perilous  Than  the  H-Bomb: 


The  Food  Gap 


^* 


§ 
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While  our  own  garbage  cans  overflow  with  wasted  food,  millions  of 
people  behind  the  world's  'hunger  curtain'  are  starving  to  death.  Why? 
The  root  causes  are  fairly  clear-cut,  but  practical  steps  toward  a 
solution  far  more  complex.  To  beam  light  on  the  subject,  we  present 
a  noted  food  scientist's  sharp  statement  of  the  problem  followed  by 
comments  from  three  authorities  in  directly  related  fields.— EDS. 


fWe  must  stop  wasting  world's  resources' 

Warns  Scientist  Georg  Borgstrom 
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F  ALL  the  people  in  the  world 
were  fed  on  the  United  States  level, 
all  available  food  would  feed  less 
than  half  of  them — approximately 
1.2  billion  out  of  a  total  of  3  billion. 
Or,  if  all  food  were  divided  equally, 
we'd  all  be  undernourished.  And 
the  share  of  food  would  become 
less  and  less,  because  every  month 
the  world  population  swells  by  4.5 
million. 

The  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains 
fade  into  insignificance  in  compari- 
son with  the  Hunger  Curtain.  On 
one  side  are  415  million  people  in  the 
exclusive  eating  club,  on  the  other 
2  billion  undernourished  wretches, 
with  600  million  fence-straddlers. 

Partly  because  of  hunger,  half  of 
the  billion  children  now  alive  in  the 
world  will  never  reach  adulthood. 

The  food  gap  is  a  greater  peril  than 
the  H-bomb,  plus  germ  warfare  and 
all  the  other  presently  conceived 
means  of  mass  destruction. 

Food  is  the  one  great  peace  hope. 

The  really  well-fed  people  are  those 
in  the  United  States,  West  Europe, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  The 
Russians  are  reasonably  well-fed. 

Complicating  the  food  peril  is  the 
fact  that  the  world  faces  growing 
shortages  of  soil,  water,  forests, 
minerals,  and  other  vital  resources. 
The  most  critical  hunger  areas  are 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 
China  became  biologically  un- 
balanced more  than  2,000  years  ago, 
and  will  never  recover  to  feed  even 
its  present  700  million  people. 

The  most  serious  challenge  facing 
Mexico — among  the  less  desperate 
nations- 


is  malnutrition  among  the 


masses.  Millions  of  economically 
weak  families  are  undernourished. 
They  obtain  hardly  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  calories  required  by  an 
adult  for  normal  working.  Their  food 
is  of  low  biological  value,  lacking  in 
protein.  This  is  why  so  many  persons 
are  not  productive. 

Worse  conditions  account  for  the 
much  lower  productivity  of  people 
in  Africa,  Asia,  the  Caribbean,  and 
parts  of  South  America.  The  insuffi- 
cient food  is  deficient  nutritionally. 
People  in  the  U.S.  dispose  of  the 
same  amount  of  primary  plant  food 
products  to  maintain  their  extrava- 
gant diet  of  meat,  milk,  eggs,  et  cetera, 
as  do  all  the  1.5  billion  in  China, 
India,  Ceylon,  and  Indonesia. 

This  demand  is  met  by  using 
tremendous  acreages  of  tillable  soil 
and  vast  quantities  of  foodstuffs  for 
animal  production.  The  U.S.  uses 
2.6  acres  to  feed  each  person,  whereas 
Japan  manages  on  one  tenth  this 
acreage  by  a  far  more  intensive  crop- 
ping and  by  importing  and  fishing. 

The  outlook  offers  little  optimism 
as  we  assess  the  world  soil  depletion. 
All  South  America  is  using  less 
fertilizer  than  Holland.  What  fertili- 
zer South  America  does  use  is 
diverted  primarily  for  cash  crops  for 
export.  All  Africa  uses  as  much  as 
Italy.  India  adds  about  as  much 
fertilizer  as  Sweden,  which  has  one 
fiftieth  as  many  people. 

Human  beings  are  in  green 
bondage,  for  we  rely  for  food  on 
the  photosynthesis  of  the  green  plant 
and  its  constant  renewal  of  oxygen 
in  the  atmosphere;  yet  man  is  over- 
loading the  air  with  carbon  dioxide. 
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Dr.  Borgstrom,  food-science  professor 
at  Michigan  State  University,  uses 
scales  to   symbolize   the   hunger  crisis. 

The  water  crisis  is  a  foregone 
reality.  Depletion  of  water  already 
has  desiccated  large  areas.  Tapping 
Pleistocene  water  reserves  is  a  kind 
of  water  mining  we  can  ill  afford. 

Food  production  must  be  doubled 
to  meet  just  present  minimum  re- 
quirements. In  addition,  production 
of  forest  products  needs  to  be  almost 
tripled  to  give  every  person  on  earth 
just  a  daily  newspaper,  one  book, 
and  toilet  paper. 

Yet  birth  statistics  make  the  peril 
still  more  alarming.  How  can  we 
hope  to  feed  twice  as  many  people  as 
there  are  now — only  a  few  years 
hence?  There  is  no  hope  of  ending 
hunger   without  population   control. 

The  privileged  few — 400  million 
people — have  in  this  century  squan- 
dered most  of  the  earth's  resources  in 
minerals   and   fuels,  and   they   have 
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taken  .1  disproportionate  share  ol 
forests,  soils,  .iiul  water,  leaving  little 
to  the  other  2.<>  billion  people.  They 
are  still  doing  this. 

Mosi  geographers  and  agricultur- 
ists agree  that  the  best  soils  long  ago 
were  put  to  use.  Already  a  Eourth 
ol  the  global  land  area  is  used  lor 
Feeding  mankind.  What  is  left  is 
inferior.  Virgin  soil  areas?  New 
Guinea,  the  Amazonas,  and  parts  ol 
Siberia  offer  little  optimism.  Cli- 
matic vagaries  and  soil  strains  are 
enormous  in  these  regions. 

The  sea?  In  meat  alone,  die  U.S. 
consumes  almost  as  much  protein  as 
is  totally  available  in  the  entire  world 
catch  of  food  fish.  More  than  one 
fifth  of  the  total  seafood  catch  goes 
in  the  form  ol  fish  meal  into  leed 
lor  poultry   and   livestock. 

Even  doubling  all  the  oceans'  pro- 
ductivity (close  to  the  maximum 
limit)  would  not  make  up  even  for 
the  present  world  food  deficit.  And 
i  here  are  signs  that  the  important 
fishing  grounds  are  being  overtaxed. 
The  sea  is  not  limitless. 

What   is  the  answer3 

First,  we  must  figure  what  things 
w>st   in  terms  ol  the  world's  limited 


resources — proteins,  water,  and  land. 
W<  cannot  duplicate  on  a  global  scale 
the  American  society's  type  of 
enormous  waste.  Even  the  U.S.  is 
moving  into  the  category  of  a  have- 
not  nation,  for  it  now  is  importing 
half  of  its  raw  materials  tor  industry! 

Well-planned  international  elTort 
is  needed.  Mankind  must  radically 
revise  its  priority  lists.  What  do  the 
hungry  millions  in  Latin  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa  really  nix:<.\-  Waste- 
ful manufacturing  processes  have 
little  place  in  the  global  arena,  so 
industrial  systems  will  have  to  be 
changed.  Private  profiteering  cannot 
remain  the  economy's  dictator. 

Landowncrship  has  to  be  modified 
if  democracy  is  to  work.  In  many 
countries  a  small  fraction  of  the  land- 
owners control  over  50  to  SO  percent 
of  all  arable  land.  But  the  basic  prob- 
lem is  not  ownership.  It  is  long-range 
misuse  of  the  soil  and  the  disposing 
of  its  riches  in  exports,  while  millions 
sufTer  malnutrition. 

Trade  volumes  do  not  truly  reflect 
a  nation's  well-being.  Healthy  people 
who  are  productive  are  the  most  valu- 
able assets.  When  working  people  are 
undernourished,  the  economy  is  sick. 


^Raising  earning  power  will  solve  problem' 

Declares  Charles  B.  Shuman 


PROFLSSOR  Borgstrom  has  painted 
an  alarming  picture,  but  some  of  his 
conclusions  are  based  on  false  as- 
sumptions. He  expressed  concern,  for 
example,  that  "man  is  overloading 
the  atmosphere  with  carbon  dioxide," 
thus  overtaxing  the  photosynthesis 
apparatus. 

Photosynthesis  is  the  process 
through  which  plants  use  sunlight 
to  combine  water  and  minerals  from 
the  soil  with  carbon  dioxide  of  the 
air.  All  food  is  a  result  of  this  God- 
given  miracle.  Instead  of  our  being 
threatened  by  a  "carbon-dioxide  pall," 
researchers  now  are  exploring  the 
possibility  that  increasing  its  concen- 
tration will  result  in  higher  crop 
yields. 

This  points  up  the  fact  that  if  all 
the  farms  in  the  world  were  as  pro- 
ductive as  those  in  the  U.S.,  there 
would  be  no  food  gap.  American 
farmers  are  not  "squandering  the 
earth's  capital   resources."   American 


business  and  agriculture  have  made 
a  splendid  record  in  the  conservation 
and  productive  use  of  natural  re- 
sources. Acre  yields  of  many  crops 
have  doubled,  livestock  productivity 
is  up  approximately  50  percent,  and 
the  real  cost  of  food  is  the  lowest  in 
U.S.  history — all  within  little  more 
than  a  generation. 

Moreover,  with  knowledge  we 
now  have,  we  could  increase  our  food 
and  fibre  production  another  50  per- 
cent on  present  cultivated  acreage. 

Yes,  there  is  a  food  gap  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  Professor 
borgstrom  suggests  restrictions  on 
international  trade,  land  reform,  limi- 
tations on  specialization,  and  food 
rationing  to  end  this  gap — in  other 
words,  government  control  of  food 
production,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumption. The  exact  reverse  is 
needed — trade  expansion,  greater 
specialization,  larger  farming  units, 
and    freedom    tor    market    prices   to 


There  must  be  control  ol  exporting, 
so  it  is  not  done  at  the  expense  of 
basic  lood  and  health  needs.  Some- 
thing is  fundamentally  wrong  when 
the  economic  strength  of  Brazil  is 
measured  in  coffee.  Dependence 
upon  a  tew  cash  crops  is  detrimental 
to  any  country's  economy. 

Nutritional  equalization  possibly 
will  be  the  next  step  in  human 
progress.  Getting  enough  to  eat  ought 
to  be  among  the  inalienable  rights 
of  every  human  being.  Among 
changes  likely  to  be  made  are  the 
rationing  of  the  world's  fish  catch; 
upgrading  of  skim  milk  and  fish 
meal  by  channeling  these  foods  to 
the  tables  instead  of  feeding  them  to 
hogs  and  chickens;  distributing  pro- 
tein foods  to  maintain  health  every- 
where; and  intelligent  use  of  the  soil. 

Food,  housing,  and  education  are 
more  important  to  the  future  of  man- 
kind than  are  nuclear  displays  and 
space  voyages.  Man  has  never  suc- 
ceeded in  changing  the  fundamental 
laws  of  nature,  so  he  must  face  up 
to  his  dependence  upon  organic  re- 
sources, water,  and  minerals. 

What  shall  it  profit  mankind  if  it 
wins  the  universe  but  loses  the  earth  : 


Clnulcs  B.  Shuman  is  the  president 
of  the  Farm   Bureau   Federation. 

determine  a  balance  between  produc- 
tion and  consumption. 

The  food  shortage  is  not  due  to  a 
scarcity  of  natural  resources.  Water, 
land,  and  mineral  resources  are  fairlv 
well  distributed,  but  there  is  a  vast 
disparity  in  the  efficiency  of  their  use. 
The  farming  lands  of  China  and 
India  are  rich  and  extensive.  Modern 
methods  would  materially  improve 
the  nutritional  level  for  the  hungry 
millions  in  those  lands. 
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However,  the  greatest  improve- 
ment would  come  from  the  release 
of  millions  of  persons  from  farm 
work  to  produce  other  goods  and 
services.  The  way  to  improve  diet 
is  to  increase  the  productivity  and 
thus  the  purchasing  power. 

The  hunger  of  the  world  is  not 
caused  by  too  many  people;  nor  is  it 
the  result  of  too  little  land  and  thus 
a  shortage  of  food-producing  capac- 
ity. Hunger  is  a  result  of  the  waste 
of  human  resources  on  unproductive 
work,  which  means  low  purchasing 
power. 

An  important  key  to  increased 
productivity  is  adequate  capital.  As 
long  as  men  toil  by  hand  or  with 
crude  tools,  their  productivity  seldom 
climbs    above    the    bare    subsistence 


level.  Better  tools  require  capital  in- 
vestment. 

The  colonialism  and  socialism  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America 
have  made  it  difficult  to  accumulate 
individual  savings  and  capital.  Ex- 
tremely high  taxes  to  support  the 
welfare  state,  expropriation  of  land 
and  business  properties,  government 
ownership  of  major  business  enter- 
prises, and  inflation  all  have  tended 
to  dull  initiative  and  to  throttle 
capital  formation.  Capital  flows  into 
activities  offering  profits. 

The  United  States  has  been  gener- 
ous in  gifts  and  discount  sales  of 
farm  surpluses  to  nations  in  need. 
Such  aid,  however,  is  no  real  solution 
to  the  food  gap.  Dumping  U.S. 
surplus  wheat  in  India  reduces  the 


income  ot  farmers  there  and  dis- 
courages their  efforts  to  increase 
production.  Many  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  are  commendable, 
but  we  cannot  expect  this  huge  inter- 
governmental bureaucracy  to  rectify 
the  food  gap. 

God  has  placed  us  on  a  planet  with 
ample  natural  resources  to  feed  all 
our  present  population  plus  many 
additional  millions.  He  also  has  given 
us  the  intelligence  to  develop  these 
resources. 

Our  challenge  is  whether  or  not 
we  in  the  free  world  will  be 
wise  enough  to  help  unleash  these 
tremendous  human  resources  for 
production.  The  alternative  is  to 
use  the  government  to  control,  subsi- 
dize, and — finally — to  ration  poverty. 


'Birth  control  needed  to  avert  disaster' 

Advises  John  Nuveen 


"POPULATION  growth  threatens 
to  nullify  all  our  efforts  to  raise  living 
standards  in  many  parts  of  the  poorer 
countries.  .  .  .  Unless  population 
growth  can  be  restrained,  we  may 
have  to  abandon  hopes  of  economic 
progress  in  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East." 

This  warning  was  reported  to  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Council 
by  Eugene  Black,  World  Bank  presi- 
dent. 

In  the  United  States  alone,  the 
population  has  swelled  from  132  mil- 
lion in  1940  to  more  than  180  million 
today;  and  the  projection  is  385  mil- 
lion in  37  more  years. 

But  the  U.S.  situation  and  outlook 
are  minor  in  comparison  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Between  1850  and 
1900,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  accounted  for  55  percent  of 
the  increase  in  world  population, 
whereas  between  1950  and  1957  those 
three  continents  accounted  for  77 
percent  of  the  increase. 

Food  production  in  most  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations  is  falling 
behind  the  increase  in  population. 
This  finding  was  made  in  1959  by 
the  Presidential  Committee  on 
Foreign  Aid,  headed  by  William  H. 
Draper,  Jr.,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  In  the  Far  East,  food  per 
capita  already  is  less  than  the  level 
before  World  War  II. 


The  Aswan  dam  is  expected  to 
increase  Egypt's  arable  land  by  one 
third,  but  when  it  is  completed  the 
population  gain  will  have  made  con- 
ditions as  bad  as  they  are  now.  The 
Nile  Valley  population  density  is  the 
highest  in  the  world — 1,600  persons 
per  square  mile — and  it  is  increasing 
about  twice  as  fast  as  that  in  the 
U.S.  Until  the  population  rise  is 
halted,  living  standards  in  Egyptian 
villages  will  remain  the  lowest  in  the 
world. 

The  annual  U.S.  food  surplus 
would  supply  only  the  equivalent  of 
one  cup  of  rice  a  week  for  each  of 
the  undernourished  people  of  the 
world. 

Not  only  is  the  food  supply  shrink- 
ing, but  we  are  running  out  of  space. 
A  projection  of  the  post- World  War 
II  rate  of  population  increase  shows 
one  person  per  square  foot  of  land 
surface  in  less  than  800  years! 

All  these  statistics  point  up  the 
conclusion  that  food  production,  no 
matter  how  vastly  it  may  be  stepped 
up  by  scientific  developments,  will 
not  solve  the  population  peril.  Only 
birth  control  can  do  it. 

As  an  example  of  the  benefits  of 
widespread  birth  control,  we  have 
only  to  look  at  Japan,  which  has 
curbed  its  birth  rate  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  As  a  result,  Japan 
has  achieved   phenomenal  economic 


Mr.  Nuveen  is  a  director  of  the 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation. 


gains  with  advantages  for  its  people. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  Christian 
concept  of  marriage,  in  considering 
the  moral  aspects  of  birth  control. 
The  purpose  of  marriage,  biblically, 
is  analogous  to  God's  union  with  us 
as  individuals.  Husband  and  wife 
are  one  flesh.  Theirs  is  a  drama  of 
sharing  and  togetherness. 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  man  and 
woman  need  each  other.  Love  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  rather  than 
procreation,  has  been  called  the  basis 
of  marriage. 

Marriage  entails  responsible  hu- 
man freedom  under  God.  Protestants 
believe  that  God  created  man  to  live 
intelligently,  not  to  be  a  helpless 
pawn  of  chance.  God  has  endowed 
human  beings  with  free  will,  and  he 
expects  us  to  use  it  responsibly.  Ac- 
cordingly, God   has  entrusted   to   a 
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husband  and  wife  the  decision  re- 
garding procreation.  In  rearing  a 
Family,  husband  and  wife  share  in 
( Jod's  creative  work. 

Christian  people  know  thai  sex 
indulged  in  selfishly  or  as  a  mere 
obsession  can  be  sinful  as  well  as 
detrimental  to  individuals. 

Although  certain  influential  groups 
still  tight  to  block  birth  control, 
medically  approved  programs  have 
been    endorsed    by    many    Protestant 


(lc  nominations.  Among  them  are  the 
Congregational,  Evangelical  and  Re- 
formed, Lutheran,  Methodist,  Presby- 
terian, and  Protestant  Episcopal 
churches. 

Responsible  parenthood  is  a  richer 
and  a  more  complex  relationship 
than  the  mere  reproduction  ot  the 
species.  Unwanted  children  are  the 
principal  sufferers  in  society,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  are  illegitimate 
or  arc  born  into  families. 


Appealing  to  the  U.S.  for  help  in 
birth  control,  President  Ayub  Khan 
of  Pakistan  said  that  if  his  country's 
population  continues  to  rise  at  its 
present  rate,  the  nation  ultimately 
will  be  reduced  to  "a  standard  of 
living  little  better  than  that  of  ani- 
mals." In  truth,  he  spoke  for  the 
whole  world.  We  must  practice  birth 
control  on  a  wide  scale,  in  the  United 
States  and  every  land,  to  stave  off 
starvation. 


The  Church  already  is  leading  the  way' 

Reports  Galther  P.  Warfwld 


\)\<.  BORGSTROM  deals  in  ap- 
palling tacts.  For  me,  they  are  people 
— undernourished  children  in  a 
Polish  Methodist  parsonage  .  .  .  boys 
in  a  South  Korean  orphanage  .  .  . 
small  children  in  line  for  a  daily  cup 
of  milk  in  Hong  Kong  .  .  .  Arab 
refugees  existing  for  12  years  on 
less  than  1,500  calories  daily.  These 
people  need  food:  rice,  wheat,  milk, 
eggs. 

The  control  of  disease  and  the 
curbing  of  war  have  removed  major 
restraints  on  the  population  explo- 
sion. As  we  seek  to  multiply  food 
production,  should  we  not  insist  on 
population  control?  Although  God 
commanded,  "increase  and  multiply," 
he  also  told  us  to  love  our  neighbors. 
Parents  know  it  is  unchristian  to 
bring  children  into  the  world  if  their 
lives  are  to  be  haunted  by  want  and 
tear.  Should  we  ask  less  of  other 
parents  on  this  globe? 

The  food  gap  presents  a  moral 
problem  that  the  Christian  church 
cannot  neglect,  (rod  loves  the  2  bil- 
lion undernourished  wretches  as 
much  as  he  does  the  folks  next  door. 

Once  we  can  get  Christians  to 
care,  we  can  find  solutions  to  the 
lood  gap.  God  stocked  the  world 
with  precious  resources.  He  gave 
man  intelligence  tor  all  challenges. 

For  centuries,  France  and  Ger- 
many were  enemies,  but  since  World 
War  II  sell-preservation  has  forced 
them  to  merge  their  future.  Japan. 
the  recent  enemy,  now  is  the  ally  of 
the  U.S.,  the  Philippines.   Australia. 

Every  Methodist  can  take  certain 
positive  steps  to  help.  First,  let  us  cut 
out  waste  ot  natural  resources.  By 
simply  turning  off  a  faucet,  you  can 


save  water.  But  because  financially  it 
often  does  not  pay,  we  ignore  much 
wastefulness. 

Thousands  of  emaciated  cows  roam 
the  countryside  and  streets  in  India. 
They  give  no  milk  and  are  not  used 
for  beef,  but  they  consume  grass 
and  other  vegetation.  Waste.  Yet, 
watch  rush-hour  traffic  in  the  U.S. 
Most  autos  carry  a  driver  only.  What 
a  waste  of  gasoline  and  highway 
space!  When  it  comes  to  food,  condi- 
tions are  worse.  Leftovers  dumped 
into  garbage  cans  in  the  United 
States  exceed  the  food  eaten. 

We  ought  to  share  our  production, 
food,  and  other  commodities  with 
those  who  lack  them.  I  did  not  say 
our  surplus.  We  must  share,  even 
when  it  hurts- — or  deny  our  faith. 

Last  year  individuals  contributed 
$1,564,632  to  the  Methodist  Commit- 
tee for  Overseas  Relief  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  to  succor  the  victims  of 
disasters.  Many  widows  and  retired 
pastors  shared  their  meager  pensions 
with  those  who  had  less.  However, 
this  giving  represents  only  15^  per 
Methodist  per  year. 

The  churches  for  years  have  been 
eloing  what  the  Peace  Corps  now  is 
doing.  British  Baptists  in  East  Pakis- 
tan are  represented  by  Dave  Stockley 
and  his  wite  on  a  17-acrc  farm, 
showing  an  underdeveloped  countrv- 
side  how  to  raise  more  and  better 
crops.  Methodists  in  India  have  a 
large  extension  program  near  the 
Ingraham  Training  Institute  of 
Ghaziabad.  Methodists  are  carrying 
on  an  extensive  agricultural  program 
at  Khanewal  in  West  Pakistan. 
Donald  .uu\  Helen  Mclnnis  have 
done  much  in  the  last  decade  to  help 


Dr.    Warfield  directs  the   Methodist 
Committee  for  Overseas  Relief. 


refugees  on  Taiwan  help  themselves 
get  on  their  feet. 

Dr.  Sam  Higginbottom,  a  Presby- 
terian missionary,  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  now  famous  Allahabad  Agri- 
cultural Institute  in  India  52  years 
ago.  He  planned  a  threefold  program 
of  teaching,  research,  and  extension. 
What  a  blessing  this  institution,  now 
on  a  600-acre  farm,  has  become!  On 
three  continents,  churches  are  carry- 
ing on  hundreds  of  projects  to  over- 
come the  food  gap.  Yet  the  forces 
must  be  multiplied. 

Groups  of  churches  should  join  in 
national  programs.  The  Advance 
Specials  of  our  Board  of  Missions 
and  MCOR  provide  unique  oppor- 
tunities. 

Finally,  The  Methodist  Church 
must  accept  official  responsibility  for 
such  a  program.  Hunger  stirs  up 
anger  and  despair,  forcing  a  neglect 
of  ideological  issues. 

Our  members  must  in  practical 
ways  help  larger  and  larger  numbers 
of  needy  people.  We  must,  in  the 
name  of  our  Savior,  show  men  the 


way  to  a  fuller  and  brighter  future. 
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Cool  under  fire:  Against  Notre  Dame,  North  western's  Tom  Myers  coupled  ball-handling  finesse  with  pinpoint  passing. 

The  1962  Methodist  University  and  College 

All -American  Elevens 


i 


By  FRED  RUSSELL,  Sports  Editor,  The  Nashville  Banner 


N  1962,  manpower  in  football  was  at  an  all-time  peak. 
This  was  a  logical  consequence  of  the  booming  popula- 
tion, the  spread  of  superior  coaching  techniques  through 
off-season  clinics,  and  the  benefits  of  medical  advances 
and  greater  recreational  opportunities. 

The  very  best  team  that  could  be  selected  from  the 
ranks  of  Methodist-related  colleges  and  universities  in 
1962  might  not  have  demonstrated  more  talent  than  the 
11  outstanding  players  of  25  years  ago.  But  more  top- 
drawer  players  than  ever  are  being  produced  to  thrill 
more  spectators  than  ever. 

No  one  could  challenge  the  advantages  of  the  three- 
team  system  popularized  and  developed  to  a  high  de- 
gree by  Army's  Paul  Dietzel  while  he  coached  at  Louisi- 
ana State  [see  He  Coaches  the  Tigers,  October,  1961, 
page  20 1 .  It  was  used  by  coaches  who  had  enough  man- 
power on  hand  to  organize  two  trustworthy  elevens  of 
specialists — one  playing  largely  offensive  football  and  the 
other  purely  defenders — plus  the  best  dual-purpose  team, 
actually  the  starting  first  unit. 

If  it  was  a  year  of  more  specialized  teams  than  before, 


it  was  a  year,  too,  during  which  college  football  produced 
its  brightest  first-year  men  in  a  decade.  Not  since  1950 
had  so  many  newcomers  to  big-time  football  achieved 
so  much. 

Outstanding  among  them  was  Northwestern's  sensa- 
tional sophomore  quarterback,  Tom  Myers.  None  of  the 
great  passers  in  history  started  their  collegiate  careers 
so  brilliantly. 

From  the  first  moment  this  19-year-old  drew  back  his 
arm,  fired,  and  hit  his  target,  Myers  commanded  at- 
tention and  admiration.  In  his  first  game,  he  threaded 
the  needle  10  straight  times.  In  his  first  two  games,  he  hit 
on  27  of  35  tosses  for  383  yards  and  three  touchdowns. 

Then  came  Minnesota,  unscored  on  in  previous  games. 
Gigantic  Gopher  linemen,  led  by  All-America  Bobby 
Bell,  put  on  a  thunderous  rush.  Myers  stood  up  to  it, 
got  excellent  protection  from  a  loyal  line,  and  wound  up 
throwing  four  touchdown  passes  as  Northwestern  up- 
ended Minnesota,  34-22. 

The  following  week.  Northwestern  invaded  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Before  a  crowd  ol  S4,(KH),  the  kid  with  the  golden 
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.urn  and  his  teammates  slew  the  mighty  Ohio  State 
Buckeyes,  18-14,  rallying  from  a  14-point  deficit.  In  that 
game,  Tom  threw  to  Paul  Flatley  for  one  touchdown 
and  completed  18  of  30  for  177  yards. 

It  was  another  extraordinary  performance.  We  knew 
then,  positively,  we  had  the  brightest  sophomore  in  a 
decade — and  a  quarterback  for  the  seventh  annual  Meth- 
odist Ail-American  selection.  He  worked  for  it,  too.  "The 
winter  of  my  freshman  year  in  high  school,"  Myers 
says,  "I  painted  a  circle  two  feet  in  diameter  on  a  canvas 
— and  I  threw  and  threw  all  winter.  And  I  kept  on 
throwing." 

Looking  back  in  a  whatever-became-of  mood  at  the 
Methodist  All-American  teams  of  recent  years,  we  find 
with  a  measure  of  satisfaction  a  goodly  crop  in  the  pro- 
fessional sport.  Many  of  our  past  selections  play  in  the 
National  Football  League,  which  is  at  the  zenith.  Among 
them  are  Duke's  Roy  Hord  and  Mike  McGee,  Dick  Bass 
of  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  Glynn  Gregory  and 
Don  Meredith  of  Southern  Methodist,  Gene  Gossage  and 
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PAUL  FLATLEY:   \orthwestern's  pass-catching  back 

University 


PLAYER 

SCHOOL 

E 

Nick  Marchese 

Boston  U. 

T 

J.  C.  Schultz 

Chattanooga 

C 

Dave  Meggyesy 

Syracuse 

c 

John    Hughes 

SMU 

c 

Jean    Berry 

Duke 

T 

Don  Shackelford 

U.   Pacific 

E 

Chuck  Logan 

Northwestern 

0 

Walt  Rappold 

Duke 

HB 

Aaron   Youngblood 

U.   Pacific 

HB 

Willie  Stinson 

Northwestern 

FB 

Bill    Swingle 

Northwestern 

JOHN  MACKEY 
Syracuse,  l.n<l 


WALT  SWEENEY 
Syracuse,  End 


TOM  MYERS 
Northwestern*  QB 


MARK    LEGGETT 
Duke,  HB 


CHAS.  MEADOWS 
Boston  U.,  FB 
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Elbert  Kimbrough  of  Northwestern — and  a  host  I  mm 
Syracuse  including  Jim  Brown,  Roger  Davis,  Dick  Lasse, 
Tom  Gilburg,  and  Bruce  Tarbox.  In  addition,  we  arc- 
represented  in  the  American  Football  League  as  well  as 
in  Canada. 

A  coach  who  has  been  an  integral  part  of  football's 
growth  for  the  last  40  years,  both  as  player  and  as  coach, 
is  John  Heinrick  of  the  University  of  Puget  Sound.  Year 
after  year,  keeping  abreast  of  the  times,  fitting  his  ma- 
terial to  the  proper  system,  a  brilliant  strategist  and  a 
painstaking  fundamentalist,  instilling  spirit  and  morale, 
Heinrick  has  turned  out  winning  teams. 

We  acclaim  him  honorary  coach  of  the  1%2  Methodist 
Ail-American  squads  and  salute  him  as  one  of  the  na- 
tion's greatest,  a  credit  to  his  school,  the  players  he  has 
coached,  and  to  the  game. 

Coach  Heinrick's  "team"  herewith  presented  is  made 
up  of  high-principled  young  men  who  are  to  be  com- 
mended not  only  for  their  outstanding  gridiron  per- 
formances but  also  as  campus  leaders. 


SECOND  COLLEGE  ELEVEN 


PLAYER 

SCHOOL 

E 

Jerry  Schrock 

Baldwin -Wallace 

T 

Wayne  Rogers 

Wofford 

C 

Bob   Hinchcliffe 

Mount  Union 

c 

Willie   Hartman 

Willamette 

c 

Jim   Madill 

Albion 

T 

Ernest  Park 

McMurry 

E 

Cat  Christoph 

Puget  Sound 

Q 

Tony  Spencer 

Simpson 

HB 

Earl   Hawkins 

Emory  and  Henry 

HB 

John  Jacobs 

Baker 

FB 

jack   Luck 

Randolph-Macon 

■WW 


TOMMY  LEE:  Willamette's  standout  quarterback. 

College 


RICHARD  DEAN 

DePauw,   Center 


\ 


r 


i 


JIM  THULLEN  M.  ALLENBAUGH 

Ohio  Northern,  Guard  Lycoming,  Guard 


TOM  GOOSBY 

Baldwin-W allace,  T 


JOE  VALENTINO 

Allegheny,  Tackle 


DICK  YOBST  ROGER  HANSEN 

W.  Maryland,  End  Morningside,  End 


GARY  DASSO 

Puget  Sound,  HB 


RALPH    ROBERTS 
Mount  Union,  HB 


BILL  WOOD 
W.Va.   Wesleyan.   I  II 
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THANKS  TO  THE  MORAVIANS 


By  J.    1/  INNING  I'OTTS 

Editor.  The   Upper  Room 


NO. 


N. 


O  DATE   IN    history    Is   more   significant   to   the 

"people  called  Methodists"  than  May  24,  1738,  just  225 
years  ago.  Many  mark  the  beginning  of  Methodist 
dynamics  at  the  moment  "about  a  quarter  before  nine" 
that  evening,  when,  in  a  prayer  meeting  in  Aldersgate 
Street,  London,  John  Wesley  felt  his  heart  "strangely 
warmed."  But  another  date,  less  than  four  months  earlier, 
merits  almost  equal  significance. 

It  was  February  7  when  Wesley,  age  35,  met  a  25-year- 
old  German  missionary  of  the  Moravian  faith.  His 
name:  Peter  Boehler.1 

These  two  young  men  walked  London  streets  in 
animated  conversation.  In  German,  perhaps,  occasionally 
breaking  over  into  Latin,  they  discussed  religion.  To 
understand  why  they  talked  so  earnestly,  one  has  to 
know  about  the  turmoil  churning  in  John  Wesley's  mind 
and  heart. 

Wesley  had  been  a  diligent  follower  of  Jesus  Christ. 
A  Church  of  England  clergyman,  he  also  was  the  son  of 
a  clergyman.  As  the  leader  of  the  original  "Methodists" 
— the  Holy  Club  at  Oxford  University — he  had  been 
zealous  in  piety  and  prayers,  and  had  visited  the  sick 
and  the  imprisoned.  But  he  did  not  realize  the  need  for 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  personal  Savior — not  until 
that  day  he  met  Boehler,  the  ardent  young  Moravian. 

Oddly,  it  was  not  until  then  that  Wesley,  the  Oxford 
don,  felt  the  full  impact  of  a  stream  of  theology  en- 
gendered almost  400  years  before — at  Oxford.  John 
Wycliffe  (1320?-84),  priest  and  professor,  had  anticipated 
Martin  Luther-  by  a  century  and  a  half  in  challenging 
certain  dogmas  of  Roman  Catholicism.  He  taught  that 
there  are  but  two  scriptural  orders  of  clergy — deacons 
a\u\  priests — and  expounded  the  doctrine  of  "the  priest- 
hood ot  all  believers." 

WvchtTc's  greatest  disciple  was  a  Bohemian  priest, 
John  Huss.'1  who  became  dean  of  the  philosophy  faculty 
at  the  University  of  Prague  (now  in  Czechoslovakia). 
IIuss  was  the  nemesis  of  dissolute  and  immoral  clergy. 
When  he  was  excommunicated,  he  ignored  the  edict  and 
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went  on  teaching  and  preaching.  Later,  when  he  was 
summoned  before  the  Council  of  Constance  4  to  defend 
his  views,  the  emperor's  guarantee  of  safety  was  ignored. 
Huss  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  and  burned  at  the 
stake  on  July  6,  1415. 

For  a  while,  his  followers  were  stunned  into  inaction. 
Then,  in  1457,  they  organized  the  Unitas  Fratrum  (Unity 
of  the  Brethren).  They  were  persecuted,  and  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  War5  they  were  all  but  annihilated.  The 
survivors  went  underground  as  the  hidden  seed  and  later 
moved  into  Germany,  where  they  became  known  as  the 
Moravian  Brethren  (from  the  Czech  region  of  Moravia). 

The  Brethren  put  their  chief  stress  upon  pious  conduct, 
accepting  the  Bible  as  their  only  standard  of  faith  and 
practice.  Choosing  to  function  as  societies  within  estab- 
lished churches,  rather  than  as  a  separate  denomination, 
they  became  ardent  missionaries.6 

John  Wesley's  first  contact  with  the  Moravians  was 
during  his  voyage  to  Georgia  in  1735  and  his  ministry 
there.  He  had  been  impressed  by  their  devotion,  their 
lack  of  fear  in  the  face  of  peril  (notably  during  a  fierce 
storm  on  the  Atlantic  crossing),  and  their  assurance  of 
salvation.  He  was  warmed  by  their  enthusiastic  hymn- 
singing."  But  he  did  not  understand  them. 

Wesley,  striving  for  peace  of  soul,  for  years  had  put 
emphasis    on    himself — his    own    aspirations,    motives, 


•'   Bohler,   which  ,-,,!   in    Wesley's   Journal. 

Martin     Luther— Greatest     of     Reformers,     Together,     October 

1  7. 

Bus  uses 


4  Tin     city    of    Constance    (German    spelling    Konstam)     in    southern 

Germany  was  an  important  diocesan  center  in  the  Middle  Ayes.  Tin 
Council  of  Con  fiance,  HH-18,  one  of  the  major  general  conferences  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  healed  the  Great  Schism  (during 
which    first    tiro,    then    thrci  :ht     lor    supreme    authority).     This 

council  martyred  John  Huss,  •  body  exhumed  and  I 

ar<l  banned  tin   writings  of  both.  Its  lati  r  -.  ssions  dealt  with  church  reforms. 

5  The  Thirty  Years'  War,  KllS-iS,  was  a  mixed  religious-political 
strife.  Its  .,  dt  was  to  turn  northern  Germany  over  to  the 
Protestants,    southern    Germany   over   to    the    Roman    Catholics. 

"  Foreign  missions  were  the  greatest  monument  of  their  principal 
leailer.  Count  Nikolaus  Ludwig  von  Zinzendorf.  His  Moravians  launched 
their  first  mission  in  17SS,  ,n  St.  Thomas.  Virgin  Islands,  followed  by  work 
among  Indians  in  Georgia,  PennsylvOA  a,  Vetll  York,  and  Ohio.  The 
Moravian  Church  today  carries  on  extensive  missionary  activity  among  the 
Indians    in    southwestern    United    States. 

Methodists   Love  to  Sing,  Together,   November,  1959.   page   ;:<; 
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prayer,  self-denial — instead  of  on  Jesus  Christ.  As  a  High 
Churchman,  he  had  performed  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  tried  to  compel  others  to  con- 
form to  his  narrow  standards  of  devotion.  Yet  all  the 
while  his  own  faith  floundered. 

Frustrated  in  his  efforts  to  win  American  Indians  to 
Christ,  a  disappointed  Wesley  returned  in  1738  to 
England — and  met  Boehler.  The  latter  expounded  what 
Wesley  ought  to  have  known  before:  that  salvation  is 
through  Christ's  atonement,  that  the  sole  condition  of 
salvation  is  faith,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  working  in 
man  is  evidence  that  an  individual  has  accepted  faith. s 

When  John  asked  how  he  could  continue  preaching 
when  he  did  not  believe  he  himself  was  saved,  Boehler 
replied:  "Preach  faith  till  you  have  it;  and  then,  because 
you  have  it,  you  will  preach  faith." 

Wesley  kept  on  trying.  His  first  effort  was  with  a 
condemned  prisoner,  who  found  Christ  and  forgiveness 
for  his  sins,  and  went  to  his  death  "enjoying  perfect 
peace."  Wesley  thought  that  the  condemned  man's  release 
from  sin  had  come  instantaneously,  an  experience  which 
he  previously  had  argued  was  not  possible. 

John's  brother  Charles,  however,  had  found  personal 
salvation  a  few  days  earlier.  Charles,  even  more  than 
John,  had  been  averse  to  Boehler's  teaching.  So  John  was 
amazed  to  find  out  that  on  Whitsunday,  May  21,  1738, 
Charles  on  his  sickbed  had  "found  rest  to  his  soul."  His 
physical  as  well  as  his  spiritual  health  improved  from 
that  day  forward. 

Still,  John  remained  unconvinced — and  greatly  dis- 
turbed.  Boehler   wrote   home   to   Count   Nikolaus   von 


Zinzendorf,  head  of  the  Moravians  in  Germany,  that  it 
seemed  to  him  Wesley  was  trying  to  save  himself  by  his 
own  good  works. 

John  was  steeped  in  the  works  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,'1 
Jeremy  Taylor,1"  and  William  Law  n — all  mystics  who 
believed  in  good  works.  In  his  turmoil,  he  wrote  to  his 
contemporary,  Law,  accusing  him  of  not  teaching  the 
way  of  salvation  and  asking  if  Law  himself  had  received 
the  power.  Law  protested  that  he  had  taught  Wesley 
exactly  what  Peter  Boehler  was  emphasizing.  But  Wesley 
still  was  not  convinced. 

On  May  4,  1738,  Wesley  spoke  more  prophetically 
than  he  realized  when  he  wrote  of  Boehler's  departure 
for  America:  "O  what  a  work  hath  God  begun,  since 
his  |  Boehler's  |  coming  into  England!  Such  an  one  as 
shall  never  come  to  an  end,  till  heaven  and  earth  pass 
away." 

The  fortnight  after  Boehler's  departure  was  a  dark 
period  for  the  unhappy  Wesley.  But  at  last  came  the 
memorable  date — May  24,  a  Wednesday.  He  had  spent 
a  restless  night.  His  Journal  relates  that  at  five  in  the 
morning  he  opened  the  New  Testament  and  read,  "There 
are  given  unto  us  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises, 
even  that  ye  should  be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature" 
(2  Peter  1:4).  Before  he  left  his  room,  he  read  Mark 
12:34:  "Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God." 

In  the  afternoon,  he  attended  worship  in  St.  Paul's 


s  These    sanu     doctrine*    an     contained    in    the    Methodist    Articles    oi 
Religion  and  are  among  tin  Thirty-Nine  Articles  <>/  the  Church  nf  England. 


'■'  Thomas  a  Kempis  (1880-H71)   was  tin   author  oj  Imitation  of  Christ. 

10  Jeremy  Taylor  (1618-1667)  was  an  Anglican  bishop  and  writer. 
His    devotional   articles    stressed    piety   ami    temperance. 

11  William  haw  (1686-1761)  was  a  religious  writer  trim  advocated 
meditation,  humility,  ami  tin  practice  <>f  mural  virtues  all  directed  in 
tin  glory  o)  tin, I.  His  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life  is  said  In 
have  hail  more  influence  than  any  other  post-Reformation  book  except 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress  [see  Great  Ideas  From  Behind  Bars,  TOGETHER, 
!>,,,  mber,    1962,   pagi     15]. 


.1  man  of  radiant  Christian  experience, 
Peter  Boehler  influenced  many — but  no 
one  more  than  fohn  Wesley,  who  called 
him  one  "whom  God  prepared  for  inc." 


PETER  BOEHLER  —Missionary  Pastor 


PETER  BOEHLER  was  the  son  of 
an  innkeeper  in  the  Prussian  city  of 
Frankfurt-on-Main.  A  precocious 
child,  he  was  studying  Latin,  lan- 
guage of  the  learned,  by  the  time  he 
was  eight. 

After  a  roistering  youth,  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  the  Moravian, 
Augustus  Spangenberg,  while  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Jena.  After 
a  full  realization  of  forgiveness,  he 
devoted  himself  to  theological  studies. 

At  Jena,  he  also  met  Count 
Nikolaus  von  Zinzendorf,  head  of 
the  Moravians,  and  in  December, 
1737,  Zinzendorf  ordained  the  25- 
year-old  Boehler  to  go  to  America 
as  pastor  of  the  infant  Moravian 
colony  at  Savannah,  Ga.  It  was  while 
en  route  to  his  new  post  that  he  met 


John  and  Charles  Wesley  in  London. 

In  Ceorgia,  Boehler  found  the 
Moravians  a  mere  handful,  many 
having  moved  to  Pennsylvania.  Re- 
sponding to  an  invitation  from 
George  Whitefield,  the  Wesleys' 
associate,  Boehler  in  1740  led  the 
remnant  of  his  flock  by  sea  and 
through  the  wilderness  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. There  he  supervised  construc- 
tion of  a  large  stone  building  on  the 
site  of  what  is  now  Nazareth,  Pa. 
Some  10  miles  away  the  Moravians 
established  the  city  of  Bethlehem  on 
Christmas  Eve,  1741. 

Peter  Boehler  made  six  or  eight 
return  trips  to  Europe.  He  was  con- 
secrated a  bishop  in  1748,  and  subse- 
quently carried  on  his  ministry  both 
in  the  Old  World  and  in  America. 
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Our  Moravian  Cousins 


METHODISTS  and  Moravians  have  been  firm  spiritual 
kinsmen  since  the  historic  1738  encounter  of  John  Wesley 
and  Peter  Boehler  in  England.  Another  link  in  the  chain  of 
friendship  was  forged  a  few  years  later  across  the  Atlantic 
in  what  was  then  Pennsylvania  wilderness.  There,  in  1740, 
Wesley's  close  associate,  George  Whitefield,  bought  5,000 
acres  as  the  site  for  a  school  where  he  planned  to  educate 
young  Negroes.  He  gave  it  the  name  it  still  bears — Nazareth. 
After  laying  the  foundation  for  Ephrata  House,  White- 
field  suffered  financial  difficulties  and  sold  the  tract  in  1741 
to  Missionary  Peter  Boehler  and  the  Moravians.  They  com- 
pleted the  building,  calling  it  Whitefield  House,  and  for  220 
years  it  has  served  Moravians  in  a  variety  of  ways  [see  plaque 
at  left].  Now  a  library  and  museum,  Whitefield  House  is 
open  by  appointment  to  visitors — like  the  MYF  members 
from  nearby  Easton,  Pa.,  pictured  on  this  page  and  the  next. 


George  11  hite field  did  not  see 
completion  of  a  school  he  planned 
for  this  site,  but  the  Moravian 
structure  built  on  the  foundation 
he  laid  bears  his  name. 


I  i si tors  to  \\  lute  field  House 

today  find  it  contains 

many  objects  of  early  American 

Moraviana     books,  paintings, 

household  items,  and  musical 

instruments  {the  latter  some 

of  the  nations  oldest). 


LIBRARY  akd  MUSEUM 


Cathedral  where  he  heard  the  anthem:  "Out  of  the  deep 
have  1  called  unto  Thee,  O  Lord:  Lord,  hear  my  voice." 
That  evening,  still  unsettled  and  disturbed,  Wesley  went 
"very  unwillingly"  to  a  meeting  of  a  small  religious 
society  in  Aldersgate  Street.1-  Here  let  us  study  his  ac- 
count ol  the  evening's  experience  [see  full  text  second 
cover | : 

"One  was  reading  Luther's  preface  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans."  No  singing,  no  invitation,  no  noise,  no 
lighting  or  sound  effects— just  someone,  not  even  named. 
reading  Luther's  preface,  not  even  the  Book  of  Romans 
itself.   Then,   says   Wesley,   "I    felt   my    heart   strangely 

but   U   belu  I-../   to   /.,-   that    now 
i'i    Bank    at     >s    Aldersoati     - 
London  B.C.I.  Methodist-related  D  \j..  ,i,,„nt,,i 


warmed."  It  seems  to  have  been  a  sudden  feeling — but 
Wesley  had  been  saying  such  an  experience  could  not 
come  instantly.  He  goes  on:  "I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ, 
Christ  alone  for  salvation."  Wesley  had  insisted  it  would 
be  by  works;  now  it  was  faith  and  faith  alone  which 
brought  salvation.  "An  assurance  was  given  me."  This 
confidence  was  the  thing  he  had  denied  was  possible; 
now  he  had  it  himself.  "He  had  taken  away  my  sins, 
even  mine  .  .  ."  This  was  happening  to  John  Wesley! 

Peter  Boehler,  of  course,  was  not  in  England  that 
night.  But  his  teaching  was  there.  Although  all  major 
points  of  the  Moravian's  creed  were  in  the  Church  of 
England's  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  Religion,  until  that 
moment  they  might  as  well  have  been  in  the  Koran,  as 
far  as  Wesley  was  concerned. 
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//  elcomed  to  one  of  the  exhibit  rooms 
by  Mrs.  John  Wessels  of  the  While  field  Guild. 
MYFer  Phil  Buchanan  examines  a  serpentine  horn, 
a  well-named  16th-century  invention. 


Young  Methodists  listen  intently  while 

the  Rev.  Edward  H.  Swavely,  curator,  explains 

exhibits  in  glass  cases.  Portraits  of  early 

Moravian  pastors  line  the  walls. 


Special  treat  for  a  young  visitor: 
MYFer  Janie  Riehl  plays  the  first  pipe  organ 
built  in  the  U.S.  Singing  with  her  are 
Barry  Pensyl  and  Linda  Bukowski. 


Aldersgate  sparked  a  change  in  the  soul  of  this  man 
which  set  him  on  a  ministry  that  did  not  stop  all  the 
days  of  his  life.  Certainly  he  had  later  ups  and  downs  of 
fervor,  but  his  spiritual  thermostat  first  began  to  function 
that  night  at  Aldersgate,  touched  off  by  the  religious 
warmth  of  the  Moravian,  Boehler. 

W.  H.  Fitchett,  author  of  Wesley  and  His  Century, 
notes  that  even  before  Aldersgate,  Wesley  knew  that  in 
this  world  there  are  two  eternal  contradictions — justice 
and  mercy.  But  it  was  Boehler  who  taught  him  the  great 
secret  of  Christianity;  in  Christ  there  is  a  meeting  point 
between  the  two.  God's  gift  to  man  is  not  only  pardon 
but  justification  by  faith.  Unable  previously  to  believe 
this,  Wesley  now  felt  it  in  his  strangely  warmed  heart. 

The  Moravian  influence  on  Wesley  continued.  Within 


a  month  after  Aldersgate,  he  embarked  on  a  trip  to  the 
center  of  Moravianism,  Herrnhut,  in  Germany,  where 
he  stayed  three  months.  He  wrote  back  to  his  older 
brother,  Samuel:  "I  am  with  a  church  whose  conversa- 
tion is  in  heaven."  When  he  returned  to  England, 
religion  for  him  was  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  an 
attainment. 

Though  he  was  filled  with  admiration  for  the 
Moravians,  Wesley  was  not  completely  satisfied  with 
their  doctrine.  He  was,  of  course,  a  devoted  son  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  How  much  did  the  fact  that  the 
Moravian  movement  was  German,  whereas  he  was 
English,  have  to  do  with  the  break  thai  was  sure  to 
come?  Something,  no  doubt. 

Another  factor  in  the  split  was  Wesley's  innate  dispo- 
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Count  Nifolaus  von  Zinzendorj  founded  no  church  himself, 
but  in  sheltering  the  persecuted  Moravians,  he  soon  became 
their  head.  His  German  estate,  Herrnhut,  was  the  center 
from  which  the  Moravian  faith  spread  around  the  world. 


sition.  His  movement  could  not  become  a  church  of 
mystics  and  dreamers.  The  Moravian  societies  were 
developing  a  theology  of  quietism  and  antinomianism.13 
They  could  see  no  connection  between  religion  and 
morality.  Wesley,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  a  definite  con- 
nection between  the  two,  and  he  saw  the  difference 
between  his  beliefs  and  the  Moravians'  as  between  a 
religion  which  expressed  itself  in  an  energetic  morality 
and  "a  religion  drowsed  with  more,  and  worse,  than  the 
I  umes  of  poppies" — as  Fitchett  described  their  faith. 

John  Wesley  was  spurred  to  take  a  decisive  stand — 
which  led  to  his  formulation  of  Methodist  theology — 
by  Philip  Henry  Molther,  another  Moravian  missionary. 
Molther  threw  into  turmoil  the  Fetter  Lane  Society,  of 
which  Wesley  was  a  member,  with  his  contention  that 
there  were  no  degrees  of  faith  and  that  a  person  without 
perfect  faith  had  no  faith  at  all.  He  taught,  too,  that  the 
essence  of  Christianity  was  to  be  still. 

Wesley,  naturally,  could  not  accept  Molther's  ideas. 
He  declared  himself  at  a  meeting  of  the  society,  then 
withdrew,  taking  about  half  of  the  group  with  him. 
Even  Count  Zinzendorf,  and  later  Boehler,  could  not 
heal  the  rift. 

Methodism's  debt  to  Peter  Boehler  and  the  Moravians 
is  fourfold:  (1)  the  doctrine  of  personal  salvation;  (2) 
missionary  zeal;  (3)  formation  of  societies  instead  of 
churches;  and   (4)   hymn-singing. 

Nowhere  is  the  Moravian  influence  more  marked  than 
in  Methodism's  emphasis  on  personal  salvation.  John 
Wesley's  heartwarming  experience  pervades  the  church 

'',(     name     for    the    belief    that    Christian*    are    by 
gract  .  ■  .1   for  obtervance  of  any    moral   lair. 


to  this  day,  stressing  the  action  of  both  heart  and  head. 
And  Methodism  is  essentially  a  personal  religion,  but 
in  the  broadest  sense.  Individuals  who  have  achieved 
salvation  witness  in  all  spheres  of  living,  and  thus  give 
evidence  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  operating  through  them. 

Methodism  early  absorbed  the  Moravian  dedication 
to  missions.  The  Moravians  were  among  the  first  to  carry 
Christianity  to  the  American  Indians,  a  service  they  are 
still  performing  today.  They  were  successful  in  Georgia, 
where  Wesley  failed,  and  they  expanded  their  work  to 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Ohio.  Leading  a  band  of 
Indians  they  had  converted,  they  built  the  first  church 
and  schoolhouse  in  Ohio,  near  New  Philadelphia. 

The  friendly  "society"  was  the  foundation  of  Meth- 
odism. John  Wesley  did  not  originate  the  societies.  The 
earliest  such  groups  were  formed  by  devout  individuals 
who  had  become  disgusted  with  the  widespread  im- 
morality and  the  decadence  of  official  religion  in  18th- 
century  England.  The  Moravians  took  over  some  of 
these  groups  and  gave  them  spiritual  tone.  Upon  his 
return  from  Herrnhut,  Wesley  helped  nourish  them. 
After  his  break  with  the  Moravians,  he  embarked  on 
a  vigorous  program  of  multiplying  the  societies  and 
organizing  them  as  classes,  appointing  his  first  leaders 
in  1742.  He  hoped  that  his  societies  would  serve  as  leaven 
for  building  both  personal  and  public  morality  and  for 
restoring  fervor  in  a  rededicated  Church  of  England.  It 
was  late  in  his  career,  when  he  was  compelled  to  do  so, 
that  he  formed  his  societies  into  a  separate  church — first 
and  notably  in  America  in  1784  (see  page  l).14 

Also  out  of  Wesley's  admiration  for  the  Moravians 
grew  one  of  Methodism's  finest  traditions — its  music. 
From  their  first  acquaintance  with  the  German  Brethren 
aboard  ship  en  route  to  Georgia,  John  and  Charles  Wes- 
ley were  deeply  impressed  by  Moravian  singing.  Again, 
when  John  visited  Herrnhut,  he  observed  that  the 
Moravians  always  seemed  to  be  singing.  He  translated 
several  of  their  hymns  into  English.  (The  current  Meth- 
odist Hymnal  still  includes  three  listings  by  Count 
Zinzendorf,  two  of  them  translated  by  Wesley.) 

Two  days  after  his  conversion  in  1738,  Charles  Wesley 
wrote  the  hymn  Where  Shall  My  Wand'ring  Soul 
Begin?  Within  the  week,  when  John  rushed  to  see 
Charles  after  his  Aldersgate  experience  exclaiming,  "I 
believe,  I  believe!"  the  two  brothers  sang  Charles'  newly 
written  hymn.  It  is  symbolic,  perhaps,  that  the  two  men. 
both  converted  through  Boehler's  teaching,  should  find 
music  the  meaningful  expression  of  their  newfound  faith. 

As  the  Wesleyan  Revival  spread  across  England,  its 
progress  was  spurred  by  the  moving  hymns  the  Wesleys 
wrote  and  published.  Charles  alone  wrote  more  than 
6,000  hvmns;  John  wrote  some  hvmns  and  managed 
the  publication  of  many  others,  always  exhorting  his 
preachers  to  rely  strongly  on  music  in  teaching  and 
worship. 

As  surely  as  it  was  the  Moravian  Peter  Boehler 
who  set  the  souls  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  on  fire 
with  religious  fervor,  it  was  a  Moravian  spark  which 
ignited  Methodism's  glorious  tradition  of  music  and 
made  the  "people  called  Methodists"  a  singing  people. 

14  The     Moravians,     too.     note  arc     a     separate    church.     In     the     U.S., 

61  £68     member*    are    organized  in     two    provinces — the    Northern    with 

headquarters  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  the  Southern  with  headquarters  in 
Winston -Sal,  m.    A    C. 
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A  frank  report  on  unity  prospects  by  an  observer  at  the  Vatican  II  Council 


Th 


POPQ  Extends 
tlis  hand 


By  FRED  P.  CORSON 

Bishop,  Philadelphia  Area,    The   Methodist   Church 


M 


.Y  MAIL  IS  heavy  with  letters 
about  Protestant  participation  in  the 
Second  Vatican  Council.  Most  of 
them  raise  three  questions: 

Why  are  Protestants  attending  this 
council? 

What  is  behind  the  Pope's  invita- 
tion ? 

What  will  come  out  of  it? 

These  letters  indicate  a  wide  in- 
terest in  this  largest  single  church 
activity  of  this  century — 9,000  persons 
conferring  on  religious  questions  for 
perhaps  9  months.  They  also  reveal 
a  generally  erroneous  knowledge  of 
what  it  is  all  about. 

Much  confusion  results  from  the 
term  "ecumenical,"  which  signifies 
one  thing  to  Roman  Catholics  and 
another  to  Protestants.  To  Roman 
Catholics,  it  means  a  universality  and 
oneness  within  "the  one  true  church," 
as  they  conceive  it,  united  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  pope.  To  Protestants, 
"ecumenical"  refers  to  a  fellowship 
of  all  churches  that  accept  Jesus 
Christ  as  God  and  Savior. 

A  Vatican  Ecumenical  Council 
cannot,  therefore,  include  Protestant 
churches  as  participants.  Protestants, 
if  they  attend,  can  only  be  observers. 
The  Pope  understands  this.  Many 
Protestants  do  not.  They  confuse  the 
status  of  observer  with  that  of  ne- 
gotiator. Protestant  observers  to  the 
Vatican  Council  carry  no  authority 
to  negotiate  terms  of  union  with 
the  Roman  Catholics.  Furthermore, 
by  the  nature  of  their  definition  of 
the  church,  Roman  Catholics  could 
not  recognize  the  Protestant  ob- 
servers as  negotiators  because  re- 
union, as  they  see  it,  is  a  return  of 
the  "separated  brethren"  and  not  a 
synthesis  of  the  two  positions  initi- 
ating a  new  start. 


The  key  to  an  accurate  anticipation 
of  what  might  come  out  of  the  Sec- 
ond Vatican  Council  affecting  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Protestant  rela- 
tions is  the  doctrine  each  holds  of  the 
Christian  church.  To  Roman  Catho- 
lics, the  Church  is  the  congregation 
of  all  who  put  themselves  under  the 
authority  of  the  Pope.  To  Protestants, 
the  Church  is  the  fellowship  of  all 
believers  in  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and 
Savior  united  by  his  spirit  and  obedi- 
ent to  his  will. 

Neither  the  Pope  nor  Protestant 
leaders  are  under  any  illusions  as 
to  how  much  can  be  accomplished 
by  this  first  real  gesture  toward 
Protestant-Roman  Catholic  union 
since  the  Reformation.  The  Papal 
Bull  issued  in  1928  states  in  prin- 
ciple what  the  Roman  Catholic  po- 
sition must  be  toward  union.  It 
holds  there  is  but  "one  way  in  which 
the  unity  of  Christians  may  be  fos- 
tered and  that  is  by  furthering  the 
return  to  the  true  church  of  those 
separated  from  it." 

To  be  realistic,  both  sides  need 
to  see  their  present  doctrine  of  the 
Church  as  an  "irreconcilable"  which 
must  in  some  way  be  resolved  before 
union  in  the  fullest  sense  could  be 
attempted.  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  leaders  are  aware  of  this. 

Roman  Catholics  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  reunion  with  "the  sep- 
arated brethren"  is  only  one  of  a 
dozen  very  serious  issues  which  will 
concern  the  Vatican  Council.  Dr. 
Daniel  Rops,  their  official  spokesman, 
says  in  his  book,  The  Second  Vatican 
Council,  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
"to  permit  the  growth  in  the  mind 
of  the  public  of  any  notion  that  the 
council  will  be  a  kind  of  intercon- 
fessional  congress  where  the  churches, 


sects,  and  denominations  of  every 
kind  will  be  represented  in  the  hope 
that  out  of  the  confusion  of  debate 
there  might  miraculously  emerge  a 
union  of  all  the  baptized." 

And  the  Pope  himself,  though 
hopeful  that  the  council  will  be  "a 
means  to  help  non-Catholics  to 
achieve  union,"  has  added  to  his 
"gentle  summons  to  separated  Chris- 
tians to  seek  unity,"  a  reminder  that 
the  "chief  end  of  the  council  will  be 
to  further  the  development  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  the  moral  renewal  of 
Christian  discipline  to  the  needs  and 
methods  of  our  times." 

Protestant  observers  hope  with  Dr. 
Karl  Barth  that  the  Vatican  Council 
will  afford  "a  new  possibility  of  fra- 
ternal discussion  with  the  Church  of 
Rome."  They  also  agree  with  Dr. 
Jaroslav  Pelikan,  author  of  The  Rid- 
dle of  Roman  Catholicism,  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
the  Vatican  Council  is  "a  gathering 
where  all  Christian  faiths  will  sit 
down  and  discuss  the  issues  which 
divide  them." 

Does  this  mean,  then,  that  nothing 
toward  the  removal  of  needless  and 
damaging  differences  between  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches  can  or  will  come  out  of  the 
meetings  in  Rome?  Not  at  all.  We 
believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  can 
work  even  amid  circumstances  that 
are  as  difficult  and  discouraging  as 
Roman  Catholic-Protestant  relations. 
We  must  be  realistic,  and  expend  our 
energies  on  what  is  possible. 

If  you  ask  me,  "Do  you  think 
that  reunion  is  now  possible?"  I 
would  say,  "No."  But  if  you  ask  me, 
"Do  you  think  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  can  achieve  a  spiritual 
fellowship     and     unity     of     action 
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I  ilk  enemies  oi  ( Ihrisi ;"  my 
answei  would  be  "Yes."  W<  musi 
Rndwaysol  working  together  01  suf- 

u  i  ilis.iNt 1 1 iiis  defeat  foi  i  Ihristianity. 

Such  .1  desire  is  nol  wishful  think- 
ing. Though  often  no  more  than 
s  on  the  horizon,  there  are 
signs  ili.it  the  blessings  of  .1  spiritual 
fellowship  and  a  union  ol  strength 
with  independence  ol  decision  will 
fall   ii|M.n  this  spiritually  arid  age. 

( )ne  ol  them  is  the  liberal  move- 
mem  within  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  to  which  Dr.  Hans  Kiing 
h.is  given  expression  in  his  hook  The 
Council  and  Reunion.  The  lone  ol 
his  presentation  is:  "Reunion  will 
neither  be  .1  Protestant  'return"  nor 
.1  Roman  Catholic  'capitulation. '  "  To 
be  sure.  Dr.  Rung's  hook  has  been 
criticized  and  discounted  within  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  it  does 
express  a  feeling  in  the  hearts  of 
main  Roman  Catholics— anil  its  pub- 
lication under  the  imprimatur  ol  two 
cardinals  is  significant. 

Similarly,  many  suspicions  which 
have  colored  Protestant  attitudes 
toward  Roman  Catholics  have  be- 
come less  intense.  Deep  and  funda- 
mental differences  still  characterize 
the  convictions  ot  each  group.  Hut 
we  are  coming  to  see  that  such  dif- 
ferences do  not  necessarily  exclude 
united  action  and  co-operation  in 
main  areas.  And  more  working  to- 
gether  will   mean   less   bigotry. 

So  the  way  is  opening  for  joint 
attack  on  the  common  destroyers  of 
the  Christian  way  of  life — such  as 
obscene  literature,  pornography,  cor- 
ruption   in    public   office,    moral   de- 


basement, materialism,  secularism, 
and  atheism.  Let  us  pray  that  neither 
group  will  put  obstacles  in  the  way. 
While  M.11  lol.itry*  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted, a  unity  of  action  on  behalf  of 
the  Christian  family  can.  And  while 
the  infallibility  of  the  pope  will  con- 
tinue to  be  questioned,  we  can  make 
a  united  witness  to  God's  Word. 

A  unity  through  better  relations 
also  is  a  more  realistic  hope  because 
ol  the  spirit  and  personality  of  Pope- 
John  XXIII.  His  simplicity  and  sin- 
cerity have  brought  him  popularity 
as  well  as  respect.  No  arrogant  tone 
or  boastful  word  has  been  associated 
with  his  statements  regarding  "the 
separated  brethren."  If  his  concern 
over  "that  which  is  shared  more 
than  that  which  separates"  domi- 
nates the  discussion  on  unity,  then 
at  least  some  advances  in  a  unity  of 
action  mighj  be  expected. 

Pope  John's  innovations  have  clas- 
si lied  him  among  the  liberal  popes, 
and  he  has  exercised  a  down-to-earth 
instinct  in  handling  public  relations. 
The  mere  presence  of  Protestant  ob- 
servers at  the  Second  Vatican  Coun- 
cil is,  in  I  act,  a  great  personal  tribute 
to  him.  He  opened  the  way  for  them 
by  accepting  an  invitation  to  send 
observers  to  the  Third  Assembly  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  in 
late  1961  in  New  Delhi.f 

In  doing  this,  he  took  the  needed 
first  step  in  eliminating  the  ostrich 
treatment  in  Roman  Catholic-Prot- 
estant relations  by  utilizing  that  op- 
portunity to  get  firsthand  informa- 
tion regarding  current  Protestant 
positions,  attitudes,  and  methods. 

Protestants  went  to  Rome  under 
the  same  amenities.  They  will  listen 
to  what  is  said,  evaluate  what  thev 
hear,  and  report  their  impressions  to 
their  constituent  bodies.  After  Rome, 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  will 
continue  to  live  side  by  side  in  separa- 
tion— but    no    longer    as    strangers. 

If  Professor  Kiing  has  assessed  % 
correctly  the  mind-set  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council,  emphasis  will  be 
given  to  "renewal  and  reformation." 
I  le  even  dares  to  hope  that  enough 

Bishop  Corson,  president 

of  the    World  Methodist  Council 

and  long  active  in  the  ecumenical 

movement,  teas  one  of  three 

official  Methodist  observers 

at  the  Vatican  11  Council. 


can  be  accomplished  to  make  the  next 
Vatican  Council  a  "reunion  council." 
He  admits  that  there  is  considerable 
skepticism  among  Roman  Catholic 
theologians  regarding  any  effective 
results  of  the  council.  This  can  be 
matched  by  a  corresponding  skepti- 
cism among  Protestants.  But,  he  says, 
"there  is  endless  goodwill  in  the 
church  which  presses  for  changes 
which  will  make  the  advance  toward 
unity  rather  than  uniformity  deci- 
sive." He  believes  that  the  road  to 
unity  must  lead  in  the  direction  of 
decentralization. 

Changes  in  Roman  Catholic  atti- 
tudes and  procedures,  he  believes, 
can  be  expected.  Without  such 
changes,  closer  relations  will  be  im- 
possible. Is  it  too  much  to  hope  also 
that  a  new  and  closeup  view  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  at  work  in 
the  contemporary  world  might 
stimulate  a  "renewal  and  reforma- 
tion" within  Protestantism?  The 
"post-Protestants"  among  us  imply 
that  Protestantism  no  longer  has  an 
issue,  that  Protestantism  is  a  spent 
force  and  for  the  most  part  is  fight- 
ing yesterday's  battle.  They  refer  to 
the  present  as  a  post-Protestant  age 
and  cite  as  evidence  certain  happen- 
ings in  society  which  indicate  lack 
of  interest  and  a  weakening  of  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  Protestants. 
Perhaps  a  review  of  the  Protestant 
position,  historic  and  contemporary, 
which  the  Vatican  Council  is  bound 
to  incite,  will  renew  the  Protestant 
sense  of  mission,  its  distinctive  image 
of  unity  in  diversity,  and  its  affirma- 
tions of  faith  which,  if  they  were 
valid  for  Martin  Luther  [see  Martin 
Luther — Greatest  of  Reformers,  Oc- 
tober 1962,  page  17],  still  are  today. 

The  Pope's  invitation  and  the 
Protestant  acceptance  are  neither 
concessions  nor  admissions.  Instead, 
they  constitute  an  adventure  for  the 
faith  which  is  our  common  heritage. 
And  the  unity  which  might  result 
will  not  come  by  "a  limping  home" 
but  by  an  offer  of  help  which  aligns 
Christian  forces  side  by  side  in  the 
war  to  take  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  for  Christ. 


'  Veneration    of    the    Virgin    Muni.    The    lati 
/'•■/«     Pitu    XII,    in    19.W.    declared    that     'In 
mother    of   Jesus    has    been    m    body    and    soul 
d  mto  heavenly  glory.-  -Eds. 

\  Look  ;it  Christianity  From  New  Delhi, 
March,  lB6i,  page  tS;  News,  February,  1962, 
pagi  68;  and  World  Council  Meets  in  New 
Delhi,  March,   !!)/:.>.  page  t. — Eds. 

t  Early  developments  in  Council  sessions  sum 
to     aerify    Professor    Kami's    predictions.— Eds. 
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AGREE 
DIFFER 


Some  basic  beliefs  are  the 
same,  but  papal  claims  and 
many  dogmas  divide 
Protestant  faiths  and 
Roman  Catholicism. 


-LROTESTANTS  and  Roman  Catholics  have  many 
beliefs  in  common.  Both  profess  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God;  both  believe  in  the  Resurrection  and  life  ever- 
lasting, and  profess  the  Holy  Trinity.  They  share  the 
Bible  (although  Roman  Catholic  versions  have  72  books 
instead  of  the  66  in  Protestant  versions).  Also  the  Nicene 
and  Apostles  Creeds,  and  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper   (though  interpretations  differ). 

But  there  are  fundamental  differences.  One  is  Rome's 
insistence  it  is  the  one  true  church.  Roman  Catholics 
claim  Jesus  Christ  established  a  visible  church  organiza- 
tion, whereas  Protestants  say   he   set   up   a   fellowship. 

Bound  up  with  this  issue  is  Rome's  claim  that  Christ 
appointed  the  Apostle  Peter  to  head  the  church,  author- 
izing him  to  pass  his  power  on  to  his  successors.  The 
pope  is  said  to  be  Christ's  vicar  on  earth.  On  the  other 
hand,  Protestants  point  out  that  all  the  apostles  were 
considered  equal;  James  (not  Peter)  presided  over  the 
initial  council  in  Jerusalem,  and  Paul  (not  Peter)  was 
the  dynamic  leader  of  the  early  church. 

Rome  decrees  that  there  can  be  no  salvation  except 
through  the  church,  whereas  Protestants  hold  that  sal- 
vation is  attained  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  The 
latter  teach  that  salvation  by  faith  means  God's  im- 
measurable grace  flows  freely  to  everyone.  The  Roman 
Church  teaches  that  grace  is  a  supernatural  power  in 
the  Sacraments;  Protestants  say  grace  is  God's  favor  as 
expressed  in  the  Gospel. 

Another  difference  is  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
accords  equal  validity  to  church  tradition  and  Scripture, 
but  with  the  church  actually  supreme.  Protestants 
maintain  that  Christian  authority  is  based  on  the  Bible. 

On  practically  every  point,  Protestants  accept  only  the 
practices  of  the  primitive  church,  because  through  the 
centuries  the  papacy  accumulated  powers,  culminating 
in  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility,  propounded  in  1S70. 
According  to  this,  the  pope  cannot  err  when  he  speaks 
officially  on  matters  of  faith  and  morals. 

Another  dogma  which  Protestants  cannot  accept  is 
that  of  purgatory.  Roman  Catholics  believe  that  after 
death  the  majority  of  Christians  pass  into  a  middle  place 
between  hell  and  heaven.  They  call  this  place  purgatory, 
where  a  soul  must  remain  until  it  is  purged  of  sin.  And 
they  believe  that  persons  still  on  earth,  through  prayers 
and  special  masses  for  the  deceased,  can  help  souls 
through  purgatory. 


A  kindred  dogma  is  the  sacrament  of  penance.  Roman 
Catholics  are  required  to  confess  their  sins  to  a  priest  in 
private  at  least  once  a  year  (much  oftener  is  urged). 
The  priest  is  empowered  to  absolve  or  impose  a  penalty. 
For  Protestants,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  a  personal 
reconciliation  with  God. 

Related  to  this  point  is  the  view  of  Protestants  that 
prayer  is  conversing  with  God.  In  contrast,  Roman 
Catholics  commonly  petition  saints  to  intercede  for  them 
with  Christ  or  God,  instead  of  communicating  directly. 

Roman  Catholics  accord  the  Virgin  Mary  first  place 
among  the  saints.  Pope  Pius  IX  in  1854  proclaimed  the 
dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception  (wherebv  Marv 
was  declared  free  of  original  sin),  and  Pope  Pius  XII  in 
1950  proclaimed  the  dogma  of  her  assumption  (whereby 
it  is  believed  her  body  was  preserved  miraculously, 
raised  to  life,  and  transported  to  heaven).  Protestants, 
however,  honor  her  only  as  the  mother  of  Jesus. 

Protestants  profess  the  priesthood  of  all  believers.  This 
means  that  each  individual  ought  to  function  as  a  witness 
for  Christ  by  Christian  service.  In  contrast  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  stand  that  laymen  must  accept  the  teachings  of 
the  church,  Protestants  believe  in  individual  freedom  of 
conscience  and  opinion.  This  does  not  mean  that  every 
person  has  a  right  to  make  rash  judgments  on  partial  in- 
formation or  prejudice  but  that  an  enlightened  mind,  on 
the  basis  of  all  available  knowledge  and  guidance,  is  free 
to  arrive  at  a  private  judgment — even  on  matters  of 
religion. 

An  issue  which  disturbs  many  Protestants  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  refusal  to  recognize  the  validity  of  any 
marriage  unless  it  is  performed  by  a  priest.  A  Protestant- 
Catholic  marriage  is  sanctioned  only  if  a  promise  is 
made  to  have  the  children  baptized  and  educated  as 
Catholics. 

A  comparison  of  these  streams  of  Christianity  would 
not  be  complete  without  mention  that  too  many  per- 
sons use  the  word  "Protestant"  in  a  negative,  erroneous 
connotation.  It  is  derived  from  the  Latin  pro  (for),  plus 
testare  (to  testify).  The  real  meaning,  then,  is  that  per- 
sons who  profess  this  faith  stand  for  specific,  positive 
beliefs.  And,  just  as  early  Protestants  vowed  to  testify 
publicly  before  God  that  they  would  consent  to  nothing 
which  was  contrary  to  his  word,  Protestants  today  wit- 
ness for  Christ  throughout  the  world. 

HtRBKRT    K.    L\\'(,K\DORH- 
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"I'm    sorry.    I    should    have   warned    you. 
Never  hold  our  family  Bible  upside  down." 


TmW 


By  RH  H\l<>\l>  li  IRBOl  R 


Tills  MON  I  H     something  new.  Be- 

1    ,  often  asked  questions  hard 

inswer  briefly,  Together's  editors 

!    I    start    oil    Teens    Together 

with   plain  talk  on   .1  general-interest 

problem.  I  like  the  idea,  li  you  do,  too, 

plc-.tsc   write  the  editor  (address  is  on 

-I)  and  nil  him  so.  It  you  teens 

snow    him    with    letters,   we    may    have 

ilus  front-door  feature  every  month. 

I  his  month.  I  want  to  discuss  a  topic 
ih.u  affects  every  teenager:  parental 
authority. 

How  many  times  have  you  asked 
yourself,  "Why  must  I  obey  my  par- 
ents :"  A  thousand  times1  Ten  thou- 
sand1   It's   a    very    important   question. 

As  a  teen-ager,  you  know  that  you 
are  growing  up.  Your  judgment  is 
improving.  You  now  look  critically 
at  your  parents.  You've  discovered  that 
they  can  make  mistakes.  You  realize 
that  you  must  be  emancipated  from 
them  it  you  are  ever  to  grow  up.  Yet 
often  they  seem  to  hold  you  hack.  You 
know  that  you  must  obey  them.  But 
why? 

There  are  three  chief  reasons.  One 
is  religious.  The  Bible  sums  things 
up  by  saying,  simply,  "Honor  thy 
lather  and  thy  mother." 

A  second  reason  is  legal.  Your  par- 
ents are  legally  responsible  tor  you. 
They've  accepted  many  formal  obli- 
gations lor  your  welfare.  They've  been 
given  the  legal  right  to  guide,  control, 
and  discipline  you.  The  law  says  you 
must   obey    them — and    that's   that. 

The  third  reason  is  psychological.  In 
spite  ol  your  growth,  you  still  have 
things  to  learn.  It  will  be  a  while  be- 
fore you  have  mastered  your  problems 
well  enough  to  exercise  good  judg- 
ment. Your  parents  have  lived  longer 
than  you  and  have  learned  more.  Tbev 
see  risks  you  don't  know  exist.  They 
love  you  and  want  to  protect  you. 
Even  at  their  worst,  they  aren't  being 
sellisb.  They  know  that  you  must 
achieve  your  independence  gradually, 
no!  suddenly. 

Your  teen  years  are  transition  years. 
As  you  demonstrate  good  judgment 
you  should  be  given  greater  freedom. 
At  13,  you  must  obey  in  many  ways. 
But  a!  18,  you  can  decide  most  things 
tor  yourself. 

Why  must  you  obey  your  parents? 
Because  our  religion  holds  that  you 
should,  the  law  s.i\s  you  must,  and  you 
still  are  learning  about  life.  You  need 
your  parents'  guidance  even  though  you 
sometimes  riHin   getting   it.   Right? 

Qlt  last  I  have  a  boyfriend.  He 
phones   me  in  the  ere  rung  and 
Udkj  for  an  hour  or  more.  This  makes 
Hi   rays  the  phone 


is  for  the  whole  family,  not  just  for 
me.  Is  it  wrong  for  a  boy  and  a  girl  to 
talk   together? — H.C. 

A  Talking  is  O.K.  provided  it  docs 
/\  not  interfere  with  others  or  with 
work  you  should  be  doing.  Your  father 
is  right  about  the  phone.  Set  a  time 
limit  on  your  calls. 


QI  am  a  Catholic  boy,  16.  I  love 
a  Methodist  girl,  15.  Our  parents 
are  trying  to  maf^e  us  breaks  up.  My 
parish  priest  tells  me  I  shouldn't  even 
thinl{  of  marrying  her.  Her  minister 
tells  her  our  religious  differences  are  a 
great  barrier  between  us.  Can't  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  marry  happily? — 
MM. 


A 


Sometimes  they  can,  sometimes 
they  can't.  The  divorce  rate  is 
high  for  such  marriages.  Conflicts  come 
over  the  faith  to  be  taught  to  the  chil 
dren,  over  confession,  mass,  church, 
church  school,  education,  and  so  on. 
You  both  are  young.  Almost  certainly 
your  feeling  is  a  crush  rather  than  real 
love.  Probably  soon  she'll  fall  for  an- 
other boy,  and  you  for  another  girl. 
You'll  each  be  better  off  if  in  the  fu- 
ture you  date  only  kids  from  your  own 
religious  group. 

Q  Should  I  go  to  college?  I'm  a 
high-school  senior.  My  mother, 
a  widow,  teaches  school.  I  have  an  older 
sister  who  graduates  from  college  next 
June.  She  costs  about  $2,000  a  year.  If 
I  go  to  college,  mv  mother  will  have  to 
worry  for  four  more  years.  If  I  don't, 
she  can  begin  to  take  it  easy.  I  love  her. 
What  should  I  do?—N.A. 


A 


Start  by  talking  with  your  mother. 

She  loves  you.  She  went  to  col- 
lege. She  knows  the  importance  of 
higher  education,  and  probably  wants 
you  to  go.  Then  check  with  your 
school  counselor.  If  he  also  thinks  you 
should  attend,  plan  on  going.  Pick  a 
low-cost  school,  and  after  the  first  semes- 
ter, look  for  a  part-time  job.  Don't  join 
a  sorority.  Do  all  you  can  to  keep  your 
costs  down.  Many  thousands  attend 
college  for  a  lot  less  than  your  sister. 

Ql'm  a  girl,  14.  My  brother,  17,  has 
a  part  in  the  school  play.  He 
thinks  he  is  big.  He  has  started  smoking 
and  swearing.  I  scolded  him,  and  he 
called  me  some  bad  names.  I  told  my 
father.  He  said  my  brother  had  to  get 
this    out    of    his    system,    and    that    I 
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shouldn't  worry  about  him.  How  can  I 
ma\e  my  brother  be  a  good  boy  again? 
—D.I. 


A  I'm  sorry,  but  there  isn't  a  great 
deal  you  can  do.  Big  brothers  al- 
ways resent  suggestions  from  younger 
sisters.  What  your  father  meant  was 
that  many  boys  go  through  a  stage  of 
smoking,  swearing,  and  thinking 
they're  big  shots.  Most  get  over  it,  a 
few  don't.  My  suggestion  is  that  your 
lather,  not  you,  counsel  with  your 
I  brother  about  what  he  is  doing. 


QThe  \ids  at  school  have  parties 
during  the  holiday  season  and 
often  play  pissing  games.  I  believe  those 
games  are  wrong.  Do  you?  Should  I 
go  to  the  same  /{ids'  parties  this  year? 
-V.J. 


A 


Kissing  games  are  wrong.  You 
know  which  parties  are  apt  to  in- 
clude kissing  games  and  can  avoid  em- 
barrassment by  not  going.  Talk  this 
over  with  your  mother. 


QI  am  a  high-school  senior.  Two 
years  ago  my  parents  were  filled. 
Since  then  I've  lived  with  my  grand- 
parents. I've  been  arguing  with  them 
for  months  about  getting  a  senior  ring 
and  a  senior  sweater.  They  say  such 
things  are  luxuries.  They  won't  let  me 
spend  my  own  money  for  them.  I'm  the 
only  girl  in  the  class  without  a  ring  and 
a  sweater.  Do  you  thinly  they  are 
luxuries? — E.T. 


A 


Probably  they  were  luxuries  when 
your  grandparents  were  in   high 

school.  However,  things  have  changed. 

Would  your  grandparents  be  willing  to 

ask    your    senior    advisor    about    this? 

Then   perhaps    they    could    understand 

and  relent. 


Q 


My  father  makes  me  sic\.  He 
reads  about  teen-aged  hoodlums 
and  blames  me  for  them.  When  I  have 
dates,  he  warns  the  boys  not  to  get 
fresh.  When  I  return  home,  he  ques- 
tions me  in  a  very  suspicious  way.  I'm 
almost  ready  to  do  what  he  fears,  in 
onder  to  prove  he's  not  my  boss.  Why 
is  he  this  way? — G.H. 


A 


Don't  do  anything  wrong — you'd 
be  cutting  off  your  nose  to  spite 
your  face.  Instead,  try  to  understand 
your  father.  Probably  in  his  teen  years, 
he  was  treated  the  way  he  now  treats 
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A 


re  ive  supposed  to  forgive  sins? 


Yes,  according  to  the  Scriptures 
— and  there  is  no  basis  in  the  Bible 
tor  believing  that  a  church  leader 
has  any  power  of  forgiveness  be- 
yond the  rest  of  us. 

Remember  the  words,  "If  you 
forgive  the  sins  of  any,  they  are  for- 
given; if  you  retain  the  sins  of  any, 
they  are  retained''  (John  20:23). 
But  remember,  too,  that  these  words, 
among  the  last  that  Jesus  spoke, 
imply  that  we  forgive  only  in  his 
name.  We  do  it  only  by  his  power, 
and  with  his  sense  of  values,  only 
as  his  ambassadors.  When  we  for- 
give in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  Father  himself  for- 
gives his  children. 

Note  that  Jesus  did  not  say  which 
sins  are  to  be  wiped  out  and  which 
kept.  He  did  not  direct  that  small 
sins  be  forgiven  and  large  ones  held, 


the  personal  sins  excused  and  the 
social  ones  retained.  He  said  noth- 
ing at  all  about  any  difference  to 
be  found  between  "cardinal"  and 
"venial"  sins. 

Remember,  the  confessional  is  not 
exclusively  Catholic.  Protestants 
should,  and  do,  confess  sins  one  to 
another.  They  find  it  helpful,  though 
not  required,  since  no  mediator 
stands  between  God  and  man. 

The  assurance  that  forgiveness 
may  come  after  repentance  means 
much  to  the  person  who  finds  others 
sinning  ("trespassing"  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Lord's  Prayer)  against 
him.  It  means  much  for  social 
groups,  for  communities,  for  nations 
which  sin  and  are  sinned  against.  It 
means  much  for  the  Church,  whose 
primary  function  is  forgiving  in 
God's    name. 


w, 


hat  is  my  minister's  authority? 

he  shall    know  whether   the  teach- 
ing is  from  God  or  whether  I  am 


"Take  thou  authority,"  says  the 
Methodist  bishop  as  he  places  his 
hands  on  the  head  of  the  candidate 
for  elder's  orders,  "to  preach  the 
Word  of  God,  and  to  administer 
the  Holy  Sacraments  in  the  congre- 
gation." 

This  authority  has  no  basis  in 
rubric  or  law,  yet  it  is  the  authority 
of  God's  Church,  passed  on  through 
fellow  ministers  who  know  both  the 
Church  and  the  candidate  who 
comes  seeking  a  chance  to  serve 
through  the  Church. 

The  Church's  authority  is  the 
authority  that  Christ  passed  on  to 
his  followers — an  authority  founded 
on  the  integrity  of  his  own  charac- 
ter, on  his  teachings,  and  on  his  re- 
demptive work.  He  made  his  own 
position  clear  in  John  7:17:  "If  any 
man's  will  is  to  do  his  (God's)  will, 


speaking  on  my  own  authority." 

So  we  may  say  that  Methodist 
ministers,  partaking  of  the  authority 
of  Christ,  have  been  given  a  three- 
fold authority:  They  have  the  au- 
thority of  character,  which  is  each 
man's  personal  response  to  the  grace 
of  God.  They  have  the  authority  of 
a  call  that  comes  to  a  man  (or  wom- 
an) in  the  secret  place  of  his  heart. 
The  Church  can  ratify  and  confirm; 
that  is  all.  And  finally,  our  ministers 
also  have  the  authority  that  comes 
with  serving  people  in  their  sickness 
and  health,  in  joy  and  sorrow. 


"Question*  that  count  cannot  he  answt 
quickly  <>r  clearly,"  Bishop  Nail  ml  nuts,  but 
he  likes  to  try.  Hit  book  The  Bible  When 
You  N'foil  It  Most  (.Associated  Press,  504) 
is  a  popular  paperback  of  meditations  ni>fl 
hi  Ipful   Bible  rejerences. 
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"Sour  godlmeis  it  the  devil's  religion" 

—  JOHN    WESLEY 
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i  ]      .         you   and    is   trying   to 
I   you.  Your  mother  understands 
both  ol    you.   Ask   her  to  help  him   see- 
Ins   mistakes.    It    she   doesn't    succeed, 
arrange  an  appointment  tor  him 
with  your  school  counselor. 


Q 


I'm  Hi.  (jik  teacher  seems  to  have 
it  in  jni  me.  If  I  so  much  as  loot\ 
out  tht  window,  he  yells  at  me.  I  an- 
swered correctl)  every  question  on  a 
it  -/,  but  he  gave  me  a  C-gradc  to  ma\e 
me  wor\  harderl  I  want  my  counselor 
to  change  my  program.  I  think  I  should 
%et  out  of  that  teacher's  room.  Other 
teachers  give  me  good  grades.  My 
father  is  trilling  for  me  to  change 
.  but  my  grandfather  says  I 
should  prove  myself.  Dr.  Harbour,  hare 
i  OU  ert  r  changed  a  hoy's  program  for 
such   a  reason? — R.S. 


A    Yes,  I  have.  First  I  made  a  care- 
ful cheek   to  he  sure  the  change 
would    help    the    hoy    involved.    Go   to 
counselor.  Tell  him  your  problem. 
Let    him    investigate   and   decide   about 
the    move. 


Ql'm  13.  My  boyfriend  is  16  and 
owns  a  car.  He  is  teaching  me  to 
drive.  What  would  happen  if  I  got 
caught  driving  without  a  license? — }.R. 


A 


ll  you  were  lucky,  you'd  be  taken 
home  and  your  parents  notified. 
Then  they  would  punish  you.  It  you 
were  unlucky,  you  would  be  taken  to 
your  county  juvenile  hall  and  locked  up. 
Alter  a  week  or  two  of  waiting,  you'd 
go  into  juvenile  court.  The  judge  would 
decide  what  next  to  do  with  you.  Please 
stop   the    driving. 

Q.\/\   sister,   14,  teas  fat,  and  hoys 
laughed  at  her.  Then,  she  decided 
to  reduce,  and  lost  50  pounds.  She  has 
en  a  doctor.  She  is  so  weak  she 
can't  i at.  She  stays  in   bed,  staring  at 
iling.  I'm  scared.    What  should  I 
do?—I.C. 


A 


Get  your  parents  to  call  a  doctor, 

immediately.  Then  the)  should  do 
whatever  he  suggests.  I  hope  teen-agers 

will  learn  from  your  sister's  mistake. 
No  one  should  trv  to  reduce  without 
i  lose  medical  ad 


O 


I'm   14  and  lore  a  girl  deeply.  1 
§ ;;/.  /  draw 
'   her  all  hool.  My 

going    down.    \t\     parents 


think,  I  am  sick-  My  trouble  is  the  girl 
dot  <n't  like  me.  How  can  I  make  her 
change? — R.S. 


A 


There  is  no  way  lor  you  to  make 
her  change.  Almost  everyone  goes 
through  experiences  like  yours.  They 
aren't  easy.  Make  yourself  stop  thinking 
ol  the  girl.  Stop  drawing  pictures  of 
her.  When  you  find  yourself  brooding. 
force  your  mind  to  other  things.  Make 
yourself  study.  Talk  with  other  girls. 
Spend  your  spare  time  with  your  bud- 
dies, rather  than  alone.  You  might  feel 
better  overnight,  or  it  may  take  several 
weeks.  But  eventually  you  will  be  able 
to  forget  her  and  be  happy  again. 


Ql'm  a  college  freshman  in  New 
England.  My  home  is  in  Kansas. 
I  pinned  a  girl  in  my  hometown  before 
I  left.  She  promised  not  to  date  other 
\ids  while  I  teas  away.  However,  my 
mother  writes  that  she  goes  out  with 
other  boys  every  weekend.  Why  can't 
she  be  true  to  me?  Or  could  my  mother 
not  be  telling  me  the  truth? — L.M. 


A 


You    should    trust   your   mother. 

I've  seen  dozens  of  couples  try 
what  you  are  trying;  not  one  succeeded. 
At  your  age,  prolonged  absence  does 
not  make  the  heart  grow  fonder.  Prob- 
ably  it  would  be  best  for  both  of  you 
if  she  returned  your  pin.  Then  you 
both  should  start  to  date  other  kids. 


Q 


/  can't  see  why  my  parents  tell  me 
not  to  smoke  when  they  both  do 
it  constantly.  My  father  burns  up  two 
packs  a  day,  my  mother  smokes  one 
pack-  k  tnis  fa*r? — D.J. 


A 


Yes.   although    I    see   your   point. 

Your  parents  leel  trapped  by  the 
habit  and  probably  lack  the  stamina  to 
stop.  Hut  they  know  that  smoking  is 
harmful.  There  is  a  definite  relation- 
ship between  cigarettes  and  lung  cancer. 
Smokers  shorten  their  lives.  Your  par- 
ents want  you  to  avoid  the  mistake  they 
have  made.  I  hope  you'll  do  what  they 
say,  not  what  they  do. 


Do  teen  problems  get  you  down?  Then 
write  Dr.  Barbour,  c/o 
Together,  Box  423, 
Park  Ridge,  III.,  for 
expert  advice.  He  has 
worked  with  youth  for 
years  and  k'wws  their 
situations    thoroughly. 
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Family  devotions?  There  are  many  ways  to 
acknowledge  God's  presence  in  your 

home.  Your  way  depends  on  you  .  .  . 

A  CHURCH 

in  my  HOUSE 


By  PATRICIA  ANN  SAWYIER 


A  Together  in  the   EBu^^5    Feature 


M 


.Y  FIANCE  Bill  and  I  had  a 
late  Saturday  breakfast  at  my  broth- 
er's house  in  the  country  not  long 
ago.  When  my  two  nephews  had 
spooned  up  the  last  corn  flakes  and 
the  adults  had  settled  back  with 
their  second  cups  of  coffee,  my 
brother  excused  himself  and  re- 
turned with  a  well-used  Bible  and  a 
devotional  booklet. 

"Well,  boys,"  he  said,  sitting  down 
again,  "shall  we  have  our  devo- 
tions?" 

My  brother  read  the  meditation 
for  the  day,  explaining  any  words 
which  five  and  seven-year-olds  might 
not  understand.  The  Scripture  pas- 
sage was  the  last  chapter  of  Romans, 
and  though  it  consisted  mostly  of 
Paul's  greetings  to  special  members 
of  the  church  at  Rome,  the  two  boys 
listened  quietly  till  the  end.  Then 
we  said  sentence  prayers  around  the 
table,  closing  with  five-year-old  Paul, 
who  said  simply,  "Dear  Lord,  thank 
you  for  everything." 

I  should  not  have  felt  uncomfort- 
able. My  brother  is  a  minister,  and 
family  devotions  are  not  unexpected 
in  a  parsonage.  My  father  is  a  minis- 


ter, too,  and  I  was  participating  in 
something  which  should  have  come 
naturally.  Everyone  present  was  very 
close  to  me,  including  the  man  across 
the  table,  whom  I  was  going  to  mar- 
ry in  less  than  a  month. 

I  glanced  up  at  Bill  after  the 
"Amen,"  and  he  looked  as  awkward 
as  I  felt. 

During  the  months  of  our  engage- 
ment, we  had  discussed  theology  and 
our  personal  beliefs  as  many  times 
as  we  had  budgets  and  furniture. 
We  both  were  from  close,  Christian 
families,  and  we  had  agreed  that 
when  children  came  we  wanted 
them  to  feel  God  had  a  place  in  our 
family  life  as  well  as  in  our  in- 
dividual lives.  But,  somehow,  we 
never  had  talked  about  how  we 
would    achieve   this. 

Driving  home  that  afternoon,  we 
decided  it  was  time  we  did.  Both  felt 
uncomfortable  about  family  devo- 
tions. What  we  both  wanted  to  know 
was  whether  we  should  feel  guilty 
because  we  did. 

Was  our  discomfort  something 
that,  as  Christians,  we  should  try  to 
conquer?   After  all,  as  my  interna- 


tionally minded  fiance  pointed  out, 
when  time  comes  for  a  Moslem  to 
pray  he  stops  wherever  he  is — even 
if  it  is  the  middle  of  a  street — and 
turns  toward  Mecca.  Most  Asian  re- 
ligions provide  for  a  household 
shrine,  and  Roman  Catholic  and 
Eastern  Orthodox  homes  have  cru- 
cifixes and  religious  pictures  prom- 
inently displayed.  Why  was  it  that 
we — like  so  many  other  Protestant 
Americans — were  embarrassed  to 
make  our  religion  visible  in  our 
homes  ? 

I  remember  one  sentence  of  the 
Scripture  my  brother  had  read  that 
morning.  In  his  letter  to  the  Roman 
church,  Paul  asked  his  readers  to 
commend  a  Christian  couple  who 
had  "risked  their  necks"  to  save  his 
life  (Romans  16:3-4).  When  he  had 
told  briefly  of  their  exploits,  he 
ended  by  saying,  "Greet  also  the 
church  in  their  house."  That  is  the 
feeling  I  wanted  in  my  home — a 
church  in  my  house! 

"Maybe  our  children  can  be  dif- 
ferent," I  said,  "if  we  start  off  with 
things  like  family  devotions  when 
they're  young.  Don't  you  think  my 
brother's  kids  took  to  it  naturally?" 

"Sure,"  said  my  betrothed,  "but 
their  father  is  a  minister." 

"So  is  mine,"  I  reminded  him. 

Yet  there  never  had  been  regular 
family  devotions  in  my  parents' 
home.  We  would  have  been  hard 
put  to  find  a  time  for  them.  When  I 
was  in  kindergarten,  my  youngest 
brother  was  in  grammar  school,  the 
middle  brother  in  high  school,  and 
the  eldest  in  college.  My  parents 
were  at  church  meetings  a  good  deal 
of  each  day  and  almost  every  night. 
We  had  six  different  schedules  in 
our  household,  and  the  only  time  we 
were  sure  to  be  together  was  on 
Sunday  morning  at  church. 

My  brother  had  been  brought  up 
in  that  same  household.  Then  why 
did  he  feel  comfortable  with  family 
devotions  when  I  didn't?  Maybe  it 
was  because,  as  a  minister,  he  had 
gotten  used  to  talking  freely  about 
his  personal  beliefs  in  groups  of  peo- 
ple. I  asked  Bill  about  this. 

"Honey,"  he  said,  "we're  just  dif- 
ferent people,  that's  all.  You'll  find 
that  some  things  work  in  some  fam- 
ilies and  not  in  others — just  like 
certain  things  touch  you  and  me 
deeply,  and  leave  other  people  com- 
pletely cold.  And  besides,  I  wouldn't 
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i  hmi  ii ,  Jo  this. 


pproaching  t.mnK  worship 

you  havi  used 

start.  Til 

nil   naturally 
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I    unit    of 
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to  worry  about  drawing  the  family 
together.  No  matter  what  means  we 
chose,  th.it  would  he  a  top-priority 
goal  ol  our  marriage. 

"What  1  can't  understand,"  said 
Hill,  "is  how  you  can  acknowledge 
the  lordship  ol  God  at  regularly 
appointed  times.  It  stems  to  me  you 
make  worship  something  that  hap- 
pens once  a  da)  alur  breakfast  and 
twice  iMi  Sundays." 

Maybe  that  was  a  little  extreme: 
vet  when  1  come  to  think  of  it.  those 
regulai  Sunday  mornings  with  the 
family  at  church  were  the  least  part 


ol'  my  childhood  religious  training. 
The  most  part  was  the  feeling  with 
which  my  parents  filled  our  home 
daily. 

One  of  our  customs  was  holding 
hands  when  we  said  grace.  The  eve- 
ning meals  always  stood  out,  not  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  grace  at  every 
meal,  but  because  that  was  the  only 
one  at  which  a  majority  of  the  fam- 
ily was  likely  to  be  present.  My 
father  prayed  often,  of  course,  and 
his  prayers  always  were  beautiful 
and  completely  natural,  growing  out 
of  things  that  had  happened  to  each 
of  us  that  day  or  the  coming  events 
of  the  evening. 

But  Father  did  not  always  say 
grace.  There  were  six  of  us  in  the 
family,  and  at  least  once  a  week  one 
of  us  expected  to  have  the  honor. 
Father  would  warn  us  ahead  of  time 
— sometimes  as  far  ahead  as  break- 
fast, giving  us  an  entire  day  to  think 
of  the  special  things  we  wanted  to 
include  in  our  grace  that  evening. 
None  of  us  would  think  of  giving 
what  my  brothers  called  "canned 
prayers."  And,  knowing  the  work 
we  had  put  into  our  own,  we  lis- 
tened with  real  appreciation  and 
reverence  to  prayers  from  the  others. 
I  think  I  got  more  out  of  those 
times  of  joined  hands  and  bowed 
heads  around  the  dinner  table  than 
I  did  from  all  the  years  of  church 
school  and  church-membership  class 
put  together. 

In  Bill's  family,  it  was  different. 
His  father  did  all  the  praying  at 
meals  and  any  other  times  the  family 
was  together;  so  Bill  did  not  get 
much  experience  at  praying  infor- 
mally with  other  people  listening.  A  - 
a  matter  of  fact,  even  with  all  my 
family's  training,  I  do  not  always 
do  a  good  job  of  it.  So  that  day  in 
the  car  we  decided  we  both  needed 
improvement    in   our    prayers. 

Even  more  than  prayer,  though, 
the  thing  that  made  a  church  of  my 
parents'  house  was  their  everyday 
conversation.  Strangely,  the  things 
I  remember  best  are  not  the  answers 
they  gave  to  the  questions  I  asked 
about  God  and  the  universe.  Nor  are 
they  the  things  they  told  me  as  they 
sat  on  my  bed  before  the  light  was 
turned  out  each  night.  The  things 
I  remember  most  are  the  things  they 
talked  about  to  each  other — even 
though  I  did  not  always  understand 
what  they  were  saying.  Religion  and 
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God  were  as  much  topics  of  daily 
conversation  with  them  as  the  affairs 
of  the  world  and  the  events  of  the 
day. 

Of  course,  religion  was  my  father's 
business.  But  Bill's  father  was  an 
engineer,  and  it  was  the  same  in 
his  house. 

"O.K.,"  Bill  said,  "that's  fine.  But 
if  we're  going  to  talk  about  religion 
as  much  as  politics  and  the  baseball 
scores,  we're  going  to  have  to  keep 
ourselves  thinking  about  it  pretty 
actively.  You're  going  to  have  to  do 
some  heavy  reading  between  the 
dishes  and  the  ironing." 

"That's  all  right,"  I  said.  "A  little 
Tillich  or  Niebuhr  or  Roy  L.  Smith 
along  with  Life  and  Time  and  the 
daily  sports  page  wouldn't  do  either 
of  us  any  harm." 

Bill  drove  for  awhile  with  that  little 
frown  between  his  eyes  which  means, 
"Please  do  not  disturb,  I'm  think- 
ing." Then  do  you  know  what  that 
wonderful  man  of  mine  said?  He 
said,  "I  guess  you  only  worry  about 
what  you're  going  to   say   to   your 


kids  about  God  if  you  don't  have 
anything  to  say." 

We  did  not  decide  that  day  exactly 
what  we'd  do  about  family  devo- 
tions. But  we  have  since  agreed  that 
we  will  begin  by  having  them  only 
when  we  both  sense  the  time  is  right. 
Maybe  before  a  long  trip  in  the  sum- 
mer. Or  when  we  come  in  from  a 
long  walk  in  the  snow  and  the  whole 
family  decides  on  a  fire  and  hot 
chocolate  in  the  living  room. 

We  have  picked  up  a  few  ideas 
from  friends  and  books,  too.  One 
family  has  what  they  call  prayer  re- 
quests. As  they  bow  their  heads  in 
prayer,  the  father  asks  anyone  who 
has  a  special  request  or  personal  need 
to  raise  his  hand.  No  one  is  expected 
to  explain  what  such  a  request  or 
need  is.  And  that,  we  think,  is  most 
important. 

Some  families  depend  on  the  de- 
votional aids  published  by  their 
church.  Others  prefer  to  find  in- 
spiration in  reading  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  of  the  Bible  and 
the  works  of  great  religious  thinkers. 


Aids  to  Family  Worship  in  Your  Home 

January  6  is  Family  Prayer  Sunday  but  closeness  with  God 
is  a  necessity  to  the  Christian  family  every  day. 


A  Guide  to  Daily  Prayer,  by  William  Barclay  (Harper  Sx  Row,  $3),  is  the 
work  of  a  distinguished  Scotch  theologian  who  shares  prayers  and  Bible  readings 
for  40  mornings  and  evenings. 

All  Our  Days  (Christian  Education  Press,  $2.50)  is  one  of  a  series  of  guides  for 
the  private  meditations  and  prayers  of  youth.  It  is  used  often,  also,  by  young 
people  in  group  worship. 

The  Methodist  Hymnal  (Abingdon,  in  a  variety  of  bindings  and  editions  starting 
at  $2.10)  includes  hymns,  Scripture  in  the  form  of  responsive  readings,  and  a 
treasure  house  of  other  worship  material. 

Come  to  Christmas!  by  Anna  Laura  and  Edward  Gebhard  (Abingdon,  75<j'), 
offers  suggestions  for  family  worship   from   Thanksgiving  to   Christmas. 

Your  Family  and  God,  by  Bishop  Hazen  G.  Werner  (The  Upper  Room,  15(), 
is  a  new  discussion  of  faith  in  the  home  by  the  chairman  of  the  Methodist 
General  Committee  on  Family  Life. 

Family  Worship  for  Special  Days,  by  Edward  D.  Staples  (The  Upper  Room, 
S5<j-),  is  a  helpful  guide  by  the  director  of  the  department  of  the  Christian  family 
of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Education. 

Never  Forget  to  Live,  by  Halford  E.  Luccock  (Abingdon,  $2),  contains  3f>5 
meditations  that  point  the  way  to  a  more  optimistic  outlook  through  faith  in 
Christ,  by  a  beloved  American  theologian. 


I  remembered  a  book  I  used  to 
leaf  through  before  I  sat  down  to 
write  prayers  for  my  youth  fellow- 
ship services.  It  is  a  collection  of  un- 
usual prayers  by  great  men.  I  never 
used  them  just  as  they  were,  but 
they  always  put  me  in  the  mood  to 
express  my  own  thoughts  if  I  read  a 
few  before  I  began.  It  is  an  old 
principle.  Authors  who  later  devel- 
op distinctive  styles  of  their  own 
sometimes  start  out  by  imitating 
their  favorite  writers.  And  after  all, 
as  Bill  pointed  out,  the  Lord's  Prayer 
really  was  meant  as  a  guide  for  us 
to  use  until  we  learned  how  to  pray 
ourselves.  I  have  gotten  that  book 
out  again,  and  I  have  also  started  to 
collect  other  prayers  that  seem  to  say 
something  to  me  personally. 

But  in  the  process  of  finding  what 
is  right  for  our  family  in  the  way 
of  group  worship,  Bill  and  I  have 
promised  ourselves  never  to  neglect 
the  other  side  of  the  coin.  Part  of 
the  purpose  of  family  devotions  of 
any  kind  is  the  nurture  and  growth 
of  individual  relationships  with  God. 
Even  the  youngest  child  requires 
some  privacy  of  soul,  and  most  of 
us  can  remember  a  good  many  child- 
hood dreams  and  troubles  which 
were  strictly  affairs  between  God 
and  us.  Even  as  adults,  the  most 
heartfelt  prayers  are  never  made  in 
public. 

"When  you  pray,"  says  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  "go  into  your 
room  and  shut  the  door  and  pray  to 
your  Father  who  is  in  secret;  and 
your  Father  who  sees  in  secret  will 
reward  you"  (Matthew  6:6). 

So  Bill  and  I  are  not  going  to 
worry  a  lot  about  a  set  pattern  of 
family  worship.  We  will  read  and 
discuss;  and  when  we  pray  out  loud, 
we  will  try  to  make  our  prayers 
meaningful  and  natural.  We  will 
try  family  devotions,  now  and  then, 
when  we  think  the  time  is  right — 
and  maybe  someday  we  will  feel 
comfortable  with  them  on  a  regu- 
lar schedule. 

But  above  all,  we  will  keep  our 
own  personal  faith  active.  As  long 
as  there  is  the  right  feeling  in  our 
house,  we  do  not  think  it  makes  too 
much  difference  whether  or  not  we 
have  devotions  as  a  group.  What- 
ever method  fits  our  family-to-be, 
and  as  long  as  our  home  acknowl- 
edges God's  lordship,  we  will  have  a 
church  in  our  house  every  day. 
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R.    A.    W.    Bruehl 
Dei  Plaines,  lit. 


JANUARY  8 

Poi  he  [Christ]  him- 

self /ins  suffered  and  been 
tempted,  he  is  able  ("  'if'/' 
thott  who  are  tempted. — He- 
brewi  2:18 

Oil  HAT    ARE    you     doing?" 

J>1'  tailed  a  mother  to  her 
two  strangely  quiet  children. 
"Nothing,"  came  the  reply.  "Well, 
stop  it  then'"  the  mother  com- 
manded. The  children  could  not 
understand  how  she  knew.  They 
did  not  realize  she  was  two  steps 
ahead  of  them  because  she  had 
been  where  they  were. 

In  like  manner.  Jesus-  under- 
stood men.  He  had  been  where 
they  were  going!  He  was  no  se- 
cluded visionary.  He  could  walk 
with  prostitutes  and  sit  with  alco- 
holics, because  he  knew  their  feel- 
ings. He  saw  even  in  them  possi- 
bilities f<n-  renewal  of  spirit.  He 
I  them  as  expendable. 
He  was  always  Clod's  Son  among 
God'fl  children,  yet  he  shared  the 
stru.uides  men  made  to  keep  their 
souls  freely  moving  toward  the 
Father's  way.  for  Jesus  himself 
had  made  some  very  real  and  dif- 
ficult choice 

is  can  help  us  meet  tempta- 
tion   when    we    let    him    into    our 
minds  to  he  a  constant  measure  of 
Cision,  We  can  make  him 

part  of  our  though.1  pro, 
that    every    moment    we    will    be 
what    belongs   with  him 

what   does   not. 

naritan  woman's  search 

turns  was  quick- 

when  Jesus  reinter- 

l  her  life,  showing  her  how 

lid    be    Used    for    deeper    pur- 

and  richer  meaning.  She  dis- 
l!    m   relation 

'    the 
whole  of  lift  ks  us 

the  abil- 
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ities  God  has  given,  our  free 
power  to  obey  love,  the  response 
to  him  that  marks  our  souls  as. 
akin  to  God.  We  then  can  safely 
define  the  lures  that  bother  us. 
How  comforting  to  stand  before 
temptations  leaning  on  the  ever- 
lasting arms! 

^.lr.ujir:  0  God,  stay  close  to  us 
that  the  darkest  moments  may  be 
lighted  by  the  radiance  of  thy 
love.  Amen. 

— R.  A.  W.  BRUEHL 

JANUARY  13 

"The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me.  because  he  has  anointed 
me  to  preach  good  news  to  the 
poor.  He  has  sent  me  to  pro- 
claim release  to  the  captives 
and  recovering  of  sight  to  the 
blind,  to  set  at  liberty  those 
tcho  are  oppressed,  to  proclaim 
the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord."— Luke  4:18-19 

TpHUS  JESUS  preached  the 
v_^  first  sermon  of  his  public  min- 
istry in  just  two  sentences — and 
then  sat  down.  What  brevity,  and 
yet  what  power!  No  wonder  that 
"the  eyes  of  all  in  the  synagogue 
were  fixed  on  him."  He  was  quot- 
ing Isaiah,  but  he  dramatically 
made  the  message  his  own  by  add- 
ing:    "Today    this    scripture    has 


James  R.  Webb 

\hicon,  Ga. 

been  fulfilled  in  your  hearing." 

These  words  in  which  he  an- 
nounced a  spiritual  platform  for 
his  earthly  ministry  have  been 
called  his  inaugural  address  and 
his  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
He  put  everyone  on  notice  that 
his  ministry  was  to  be  focused 
on  the  unfortunate  ones,  not  the 
privileged  few.  Thus  he  took  up 
the  way  of  compassion  that  led  at 
last  to  the  cross. 

In  beginning  his  ministry,  Jesus 
told  them  that  he  had  come  to 
"proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord."  In  order  to  make  that 
year  acceptable  to  God,  he  im- 
plied that  they   must   not  forget 
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the  poor,  the  brokenhearted,  the 
captives,  the  blind,  the  bruised. 

In  our  own  day,  can  we  make 
1963  an  "acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord"?  If  we  are  to  have  God's  ap- 
proval upon  our  lives,  we  must  be 
mindful  of  those  about  us  who 
need  compassion  and  help. 

Jesus  later  underlined  his  con- 
cern for  the  wounded  ones  of  the 
world  in  his  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan.  A  little  boy  in  our 
modern  generation,  asked  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  this  parable, 
said:  "It  means  that  whenever  I 
am  in  trouble,  someone  should 
help  me  out." 

Maybe  all  of  us  tend  to  think  of 
helpfulness  as  a  one-way  street, 
leading  only  toward  us.  Jesus  re- 
versed the  process.  He  poured  out 
his  life  toward  others,  in  self- 
forgetful  service.  His  ideal  is  still 
before  us. 

■grager:  Our  father,  daily  give  us 
eyes  to  see  the  needs  of  others. 
Amen. 

—JAMES    R.    WEBB 


John   R.   Miller 

Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 


JANUARY  20 


"And  you  will  be  hated  by  all 
for  my  name's  sake.  But  he 
who  endures  to  the  end  will  be 
saved."  —Matthew  10:  22 

*\  RE  YOU  willing  to  die  for 
^V  Christian  faith?  The  early 
Christians  paid  a  high  price  for 
theirs,  not  because  they  commit- 
ted a  wrong  but  because  they 
counted  their  faith  in  Christ 
worth  even  their  life's  blood. 

Those  who  lived  out  their  faith 
and  experienced  endurance  be- 
yond our  comprehension  were  cut 
off  from  family  ties,  saw  the  en- 
slavement of  their  sons  and 
daughters,  and  had  their  property 
confiscated.  They  were  tortured 
on  the  rack,  fed  to  the  lions,  and 
burned  to  death. 


Five  years  ago,  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  serve  in  the  Cuban  Evan- 
gelistic Mission.  That  afforded  me 
the  experience  of  living  under  a 
dictator.  Fulgencio  Batista,  like 
other  dictators  in  history,  has  been 
banished.  A  large  section  of  the 
world  is  under  the  shadow  of  com- 
munism. One  must  experience 
that  dreadful  feeling  of  fear  that 
accompanies  totalitarian  domina- 
tion to  appreciate  what  large  num- 
bers of  Christians  face  today. 

We  know  so  little  about  being 
hated  for  Christ's  sake.  However, 
we  may  in  our  lifetime  experience 
what  it  means  to  hold  out  to  the 
very  end.  Jesus  never  minimized 
the  cost  of  discipleship.  He  prom- 
ised no  easy  way.  Moffatt's  trans- 
lation reads,  "He  will  be  saved 
who  holds  out  to  the  very  end." 

Jesus  states  that  the  disciples 
will  suffer,  stand  trial,  be  dragged 
before  governors  and  kings,  and 
will  be  subjected  to  ridicule  and 
even  scourging  because  they  are 
Christian  disciples.  But  with  every 
admonition  to  be  faithful  comes 
the  inevitable  reward  of  patience 
and  courage:  they  will  win  their 
souls. 

Under  the  test  of  suffering,  we 
discover  the  Christian  resources 
that  we  really  have.  Under  test- 
ing, one's  faith  really  grows.  Our 
spiritual  muscles  have  become 
weak  and  flabby.  Perhaps  we,  as 
a  church,  must  suffer  persecution 
if  we  will  emulate  the  Master. 

•JJniycr:  Father,  we  thank  thee 
that  we  are  privileged  to  serve  thy 
Son,  Jesus  Christ.  Help  us  to  face 
testing  and  tribulation  with  the 
strength  that  comes  only  from 
thee.  Amen. 

— JOHN   R.   MILLER 

JANUARY  27 

"If  any  man  has  ears  to  hear, 
let  him  hear."— Mark  4:23 

2\  STORY  was  released  in  one 
^C\  of  our  national  magazines 
concerning  the  trials  of  a  young 
businessman  who  was  rapidly  los- 
ing his  hearing.  The  first  notice  of 
difficulty  nearly  cost  him  his  life 


For  daily  Bible  reading  on  the  Inter- 
national Sunday  School  Lessons  see 
Epvvorth  Notes — published  monthly 
by  the  Methodist  Board  of  Education. 
[Available  from  the  Methodist  Pub- 
lishing House,  201  Eighth  Avenue, 
South,  Nashville  3,  Tennessee,  at 
$1.50  a  year.) 


because  of  inability  to  distinguish 
the  sound  of  a  full  airplane  throt- 
tle necessary  for  a  successful  take- 
off. The  result  was  a  fortunate 
and  safe  emergency  landing. 

Following  this  narrow  escape, 
he  voluntarily  grounded  himself. 
Yet  merely  grounding  himself  did 
not  answer  all  his  problems  since 


Gene   Hamblen 
Hermiston,  Oreg. 

his  handicap  entered  into  his  ca- 
reer, his  family  life,  and  social 
engagements.  By  a  relatively  new 
method  of  inner-ear  surgery,  his 
hearing  was  restored  and  his  life 
took  on  new  dimensions  of  mean- 
ing. 

Jesus  said  in  Mark  4:  23  "If  any 
man  has  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear."  Just  prior  to  this  scripture, 
Jesus  also  told  the  parable  of  the 
sower  and,  in  his  explanation, 
pointed  out  that  some  persons 
hear  the  word  of  God  but  fail  to 
allow  developments  while  others 
hear  and  accept  it  bearing  fruit, 
thirtyfold,  sixtyfold,  and  a  hun- 
dredfold. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  explain  that 
the  good  works  of  man  are  not 
hidden  anymore  than  a  lamp  is 
to  be  put  under  a  bushel.  Further- 
more, there  is  nothing  hidden  that 
will  not  come  to  light. 

We  do  not  need  to  lose  our 
physical  sense  of  hearing  to  close 
our  ears  to  any  suggestion  of  spir- 
itual values  though  they  penetrate 
every  phase  of  life.  Yet,  like  the 
young  man  above,  we  may  not 
realize  its  importance  until  it  hap- 
pens and  then  be  forced  to  look 
in  desperation  toward  an  emer- 
gency solution  to  our  predica- 
ment. 

•jJrayrr:  Our  father,  help  us  to 
realize  that  some  of  our  greatest 
gifts  from  thee  are  nonmaterial. 
May  our  ears  be  attuned  to  thy 
voice  that  we  may  hear.  Amen. 

— GENE  HAMBLEN 
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i/  /'/  lh(  n  attitude  , 
Drtnur  and  Bonnie  are  silhouetted  in 
|   .;/  the  interdenominational 
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On  campus  at  Stony  Point  for 

months  of  intensivt  work.,  the  Bylers 

.   itith  anothei   couple,  the  Duties, 
u  ho  nou    an    '(i  ting  in   Lebanon. 


Go  Into  HI  the  World 


Yes,  the  old  days  are  gone,  but  at  Stony  Point,  N.Y., 
a  new  generation  of  Christian  missionaries  is  being  armed  for 
service  in  stormy,  sometimes  hostile  fields  abroad. 


D 


I  I. MAR  BYLER  and  his  pretty 
wife,  Bonnie,  are  a  friendly,  well- 
educated  couple  who,  until  they 
volunteered  tor  missionary  service  in 
1961,  were  living  comfortably  in 
Oklahoma  City  with  their  three 
small  children.  Theirs  is  a  burning 
Christian  faith,  however,  and  they 
more  than  willing  to  give  up 
the  comforts  and  the  gadgetry  of 
America  to  serve  Christ  amid  hard- 
ships and  inconveniences  abroad. 


But  faith  and  willingness  alone  no 
longer  are  enough  for  missionaries 
in  the  world  of  today,  where  ancient 
religions  and  philosophies  are  on  the 
march  again  and  the  flames  of 
nationalism  and  communist  intrigue 
leap  higher  by  the  year.  Today,  a 
missionary  must  be  prepared  as  never 
before  to  present  the  case  for  Chris- 
tianity to  Moslems,  Hindus,  and 
Buddhists,  to  fiery  nationalists,  even 
to  militant,  dedicated   Communists. 


The  old-time  religion  featured  hymn  singing,  and  that  remains 

unchanged  for  these  trainees  who  will  go  abroad  into  a  changing  world. 

A  Methodist,  the  Rev.  Paul  Yount,  directs  the  orientation  program. 


Side  by  side  in  the  lecture  room,  as  they  will  be 

in  the  mission  field,  the  Bylers  soon  must 

leave  Stony  Point  for  further  study — at  Yale  Institute  of 

Far  Eastern  Languages — before  going  to  Hong  Kong. 


Meanwhile,  the  rearing  of  three  children 

in  the  love  and  security  of  a  Christian  home 

goes  on  without  interruption.  Here  the  father  and  his 

son,  John,  five,  return   to  the  dormitory   after  a 

romp  in  the  Orientation  Center's  play  area. 


Kids  don't  stop  being  l^ids  just  because  a  couple 
enters  the  mission  field.  Daughter  Jeanne,  eight,  is  recuperating 
from  a  broken  collarbone,  and  Bonnie  is  a  full-time 
mother  despite  her  heavy  classroom  load. 
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perplexing  problems  ahroail  and  to 
deepen  spiritual  foundations,  1  he 
Methodist  Church  two  years  ago 
joined  five  other  denominations  in 
establishing  a  16-acre  training  ground 
.ii  Ston)  Point,  N.V.  Here  the  Bylers 
recently  completed  five  months  ol 
orientation  designed  to  ground  them 
thoroughly  in  real-life  situations  they 
may  face  this  month  when  they  be- 
gin  service  overseas. 
As  Mennonites  before  joining  The 


Methodist  Church,  the  Bylers  served 
a  two-year  term  in  Puerto  Rico  about 
10  years  ago.  When  Delmar  decided 
to  enlist  again  under  the  Methodist 
banner,  he  had  a  good  job  and  was 
well  on  his  way  toward  earning  a 
law  degree. 

Hut  now  Delmar  and  Bonnie  are 
eager — and  thoroughly  prepared — to 
begin  a  new  life  when  he  becomes 
treasurer  in  charge  of  the  Methodist 
business  office  in  Hong  Kong. 


tht  Bylers  and  son  Joe,  ten,  tour  the  I  Y. 
point  for  problems  of  a  stormy  world.   Their  guide, 
from  a  Methodist  missionary  family. 
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in  Fiction 


With  GERALD  KENNEDY,  bishop,  los  angeles  area 


T 


OCETHER's  editors  tell  me  they're  go- 
ing to  squeeze  out  another  column  of 
space  for  me  from  now  on.  Good!  I'm 
Western  and  I  like  roping  room.  I'm 
especially  glad  the  change  starts  this 
month  because  it  gives  me  room  to  tell 
a  story  appropriate  to  this  Aldersgate- 
accented  issue. 

I  got  it  from  Jimmie  Butterworth,  a 
Methodist  preacher  in  the  London  slums 
and,  for  40  years,  head  of  Clubland, 
Methodism's  pioneer  youth  center  which 
he  founded.  He  told  me  a  story  about 
an  old  preacher  named  Barcus  from  Texas 
who    visited   with    him   a    few   years    ago. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Barcus  was  past  80 
years  old  when  he  visited  Clubland.  He 
told  Mr.  Butterworth  that  he  wanted  to 
see  John  Wesley's  Chapel  on  West  Street 
where  the  Evangelical  Revival  began. 
Thinking  that  he  meant  the  Chapel  on 
Aldersgate  Street — where  Wesley  had  his 
heartwarming  experience — my  friend  tried 
to    steer   him    in    that    direction. 

"I  mean  West  Street,"  said  Brother 
Barcus.  So  they  set  out  to  find  the 
address — to  Mr.  Butterworth's  annoy- 
ance, for  it  was  the  other  side  of  the 
city.  It  was  a  popular  London  theater  and 
jimmie  Butterworth  was  about  to  say,  "I 
told  you  so"  when  he  noticed  a  plaque  on 
the  building.  It  said:  "Here  John  Wesley 
preached  at  West  Street  and  began  the 
Evangelical  Revival."  So  a  Texas  Method- 
ist preacher  had  educated  a  London 
Methodist    preacher    about    their    church. 

The  traffic  was  rumbling  in  the  street, 
but  Brother  Barcus  did  not  heed  it.  He 
thanked  Cod  that  he  had  been  spared  to 
see  the  place  where  the  founder  had  be- 
gun his  work.  Then  he  announced  calmly 
that  they  would  go  inside.  Jimmie  Butter- 
worth tried  to  veto  this  suggestion  because 
he  knew  rehearsals  were  in  progress,  but 
Brother   Barcus   already  was  on   his  way. 

It  was  a  large  theater  and  the  chorus 
girls  were  rehearsing  on  the  stage.  March- 
ing down  the  aisle,  the  old  preacher  went 
up  the  steps  to  the  stage  and  pushed  his 
way  through  the  scantily  dressed  girls. 
He  clapped  his  hands  for  attention  and 
said,  "Young  ladies,  I  am  a  Methodist 
preacher  from  Texas.  Here  where  I  stand, 
our  founder,  John  Wesley,  began  his  work. 
Now  I  want  you   to   join   me   in   prayer." 

Then     the     old     preacher     spread     his 


handkerchief  on  the  floor  and  went  to  his 
knees.  The  chorus  girls  were  so  startled 
they  simply  knelt  where  they  were.  The 
prayer  was  a  thanksgiving  for  John  Wesley 
and  a  direct,  personal  plea  for  Cod's 
protection  over  these  girls.  Yet  the  atmos- 
phere was  as  reverent  and  still  as  in  a 
cathedral. 

When  Brother  Barcus  arose,  his  quiet 
faith  had  won  them  completely.  He  had 
reminded  them  about  God's  love,  and 
they  were  deeply  moved — some  to  tears. 
They  gathered  around  him,  not  wanting 
him  to  leave. 

Brother  Barcus  was  a  lot  like  Wesley. 
He  spent  his  time  in  London  making 
friends  with  Clubland's  girls  and  boys 
and  preaching  to  them.  To  this  day,  they 
remember  the  Texas  preacher  who  came 
into  their  midst  with  a  heart  strangely 
warmed.  A  fine  thing  for  us  to  remember 
on   the   225th  anniversary  of  Aldersgate! 

Now,  let's  recross  the  Atlantic  and  stop 
off  here  in  California   .  .  . 

Whenever  Hollywood  puts  out  a 
successful  picture,  you  may  be  fairly 
sure  that  others  on  the  same  theme  will 
follow.  To  some  extent,  fiction  follows 
the  same  dubious  pattern. 

Allen  Drury  wrote  Advise  and  Consent 
in  1959,  and  it  became  one  of  the  great 
best  sellers  of  all  time.  It  received  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  fiction  in  I960.  This 
newest  book  is  basically  a  sequel  with 
many  of  the  same  characters  and  essen- 
tially the  same  setting.  He  should  not  be 
surprised  if  it  is  not  as  enthusiastically 
received  as  the  first.  Nevertheless,  I  want 
to  devote  the  rest  of  my  space  this  month 
to 

A  SHADE  OF  DIFFERENCE,  by  Allen  Drury 
(Doubleday,  $6.95). 

The  book  has  some  obvious  defects. 
It  could  have  been  reduced  considerably 
without  loss,  and  in  several  places  the 
suspense  seems  artificial  and  theatrical. 
But  after  all  is  said  and  done,  I  think  it 
is  an  important  book. 

The  setting  is  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  issues  are  ones  we  have  to  face  and 
deal  with  for  survival.  The  thesis  is  that 
some  of  the  new  African  countries  are 
throwing  their  weight  around  without  any 
sense    of    responsibility.    They    desire    to 


embarrass  the  United  States  more  than 
solve  problems,  and  we  are  in  for  racial 
trouble  both  within  and  without  the 
country. 

This  novel  makes  clear  what  has  been 
coming  to  me  from  several  sources.  We 
have  made  some  great  strides  in  the  direc- 
tion of  racial  integration.  It  is  a  process 
which  gathers  increasing  momentum,  and 
it  is  an  encouragement  for  more  aggres- 
sive action  on  the  part  of  the  minority 
racial  group.  The  situation  puts  racial 
leaders  into  the  same  position  as  labor 
union  officers  who  must  stir  things  up 
with  demands  for  more  benefits  or  lose 
their  jobs.  The  way  of  gradualness, 
patience,  friendship,  and  love  becomes 
unacceptable  and  smeared  with  the  paint 
of  appeasement.  The  demand  is  for  com- 
plete integration — right  now. 

This  arouses  resistance  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  yielding  to  integration 
pressures  reluctantly.  They  see  their  worst 
fears  confirmed,  and  they  see  a  society 
dominated  by  a  minority.  To  protect  what 
they  believe  to  be  necessary,  they  organize 
and  bitterly  resist  this  increased  pressure. 

Instead  of  hope  for  continual  progress 
in  this  field,  we  face  the  possibility  of 
new  and  terrible  outbursts  of  racial  con- 
flict. For,  besides  the  international  strug- 
gle in  the  United  Nations,  A  Shade  of 
Difference  portrays  a  domestic  crisis 
which  affects  and  is  affected  by  what 
the  African  bloc  does  in  the  Assembly  of 
the    United    Nations. 

If  I  may  put  it  oversimply:  the  danger 
is  that  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  and  the 
Ku-Klux  Klan  shall  make  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion   of    our    racial    problems    impossible. 

It  may  be  that  the  Christian  church 
will  have  to  battle  for  the  right  of  both 
Negroes  and  whites  to  be  moderates. 
Already  I  see  on  the  horizon  small  but 
growing  signs  of  a  gathering  storm.  The 
closing  words  of  the  book's  Senator 
Harold  Fry,  sick  unto  death,  to  the  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  say  what 
we  have  to  hear: 

Mr.  President,  I  beg  of  you,  here  in 
this  body  of  which  men  have  hoped  so 
much  and  for  which  they  have  already 
done  so  much,  let  us  love  one  another! 
.  .  .  It  is  all  we  have  left. 

And  let  Christians  say  Amen! 
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Barnabas 


With  nothing  but  the   tk]y  above  him,  ]ohn  Wesley 
preached  to  the  miners  at  Hanham  Mount.  A  beacon  and 
,  rosi  nun  l{  the  .'pot. 


J<>H\  W1M.I  Y.  like  Lincoln,  "be- 
longs" to  everybody.  Even  the  advertis- 
ing fraternity  has  discovered  jeweled 
bus  embedded  in  the  many-volumed 
writings  cii  the  18th-century  clergyman 
who  founded  Methodism. 

inliness    is    next    to    godliness" 
hasn't  been  picked  up  In  the  soap  man- 
ufacturers, tli. inks  be,  but  Wesley,  who 
himself  pleaded  tor  "plain  words  tor 
plain    people,"    probably    would    have 
approved  the  newspaper  ad  ol  .1  Chicago 
advertising  agency  that  kc\s  us  services 
to  this  Wesley  an  ism:  "I  set  mysell  on 
id  people  come  to  sec  me  burn." 
Ami  what  better  spells  out  the  Meth- 
odist way  ol  regarding  the  world  than 
this  quotation  (truncated  admittedly): 
thodists  think  .uul  let  think." 
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takes  you  by  the  hand  tor  a  tour  ot 
Wesley's  England.  London  comes  in 
tor  its  proper  lions  share  of  attention. 
of  course,  with  interesting  details  about 
City  Road  Chapel  and  its  museum. 
But  what  I  especially  like  is  the  way 
author  Gill  strays  along  bypaths.  Yes. 
these  230  pages  help  make  that  fabu- 
lous person.  John  Wesley,  come  alive 
the  parson  who  traveled  almost  250,- 

000  miles  by  horseback  and  chaise,  and 
ot  whom  a  biographer  wrote:  "1  le 
enjoyed  the  profoundest  tranquility 
whilst  creating  around  him  intense  ex- 
citement." Excellent  reading  this 
Aldersgate  Year. 

Roy  L.  Smith  is  no  stranger  to 
T001  ihik's  readers.  A  constant  flow  of 
letters  from  readers  of  his  Little  Lessons 
in  Spiritual  Efficiency  in  this  magazine 
attest  to  the  former  Christian   Advo 

1  \n  editor's  ability  to  relate  abstract 
concepts  to  daily  living.  And  in  Decem- 
ber, TOGETHER  carried  a  chapter  | // 
the  Communists  Takje  Over  in  the 
Unitec  page  2-4 1  from  his  new 
Ixnik  The  Future  Is  Upon  Us 
1  Abingdon,  $3.50). 

Iln  book  is  a  lively  exploration  of 
our  last  changing  world  b\  a  man  who 
is  Uith  seasoned  reporter  and  dedicated 


Looks  ai 


churchman.  Christian  churchmen,  Dr. 
Smith  believes,  must  have  an  informed, 
comprehensive  view  of  what  is  going 
on  around  them  if  they  are  to  be 
effective  Christians.  And  the  Christian 
church,  equally,  must  be  contemporane- 
ous: 

"It  is  to  this  generation — the  first  of 
the  Atomic  Age — that  the  Church  of 
this  generation  is  to  preach.  That 
preaching  must  deal  with  the  question 
of  raped  land,  hungry  millions,  ex- 
ploited races,  diseased  multitudes, 
wretched  masses,  delinquent  youth, 
truant  parents,  ignorant  nations,  op- 
pressed minorities,  and  all  those  others 
in  whom  the  image  of  God  is  blurred." 

"The  message  of  the  Church  for 
this  present  generation  is  extremely 
simple,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "in  spite  of 
the  confusion  with  which  it  is  some- 
times presented."  He  adds:  "The 
Eternal  Cod  is  sitting  in  judgment 
upon  the  ways  of  men  and  the  prevail- 
ing mood  of  our  society." 

For  us  who  want  a  better  understand- 
ing of  this  swift-rocketing  age  and  our 
Christian  responsibility  in  it,  Dr.  Smith's 
book  is  a  valuable  guide. 


Wesley's  brocade  traveling 

cloa\,  a  hat  of  the  type  he  favored, 

and  his  silver  shoe  buckles. 


JEW  Books 


You'll  find  more  challenging  Alders- 
gate  Year  reading  in  Howard  Grimes' 
The  Rebirth  of  the  Laity  (Abing- 
don, $3.50). 

"It  is  the  laity  who  actually  live  and 
work  with  the  unchurched,  and  it  is 
they  through  whom  the  witness  must 
usually  occur  if  it  is  to  occur  at  all," 
declares  Dr.  Grimes,  professor  of  Chris- 
tian education  at  Perkins  School  of 
Theology  at  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity. He  gives  a  thoughtful  account 
of  the  historic  role  of  the  layman 
through  the  centuries — from  Bible 
times  to  the  present-day  church. 

One  of  the  most  meaningful  signs  of 
religious  rebirth  today,  he  believes,  is 
an  emphasis  on  the  meaning  of  the 
laity  to  a  degree  that  has  not  existed 
since  the  early  decades  of  the  Christian 
movement.  "Part  of  this,"  he  says,  "may 
be  the  result  of  a  kind  of  desperation 
on  the  part  of  churchmen,  especially  in 
Europe,  but  it  lies  deeper  than  this  and 
is  based  upon  an  understanding  of  the 
Church  as  people — the  whole  people — 
under  God." 

According  to  Dr.  Grimes,  there  is 
also  a  burgeoning  emphasis  on  adult 
study  of  the  Christian  faith,  a  recovery 
of  biblical  theology,  and  a  rediscovery 
of  the  meaning  and  significance  of  the 
Church.  He  credits  the  latter  largely 
to  the  ecumenical  movement. 

In  these  days  when  Vatican  Council 
II  is  getting  such  an  amiable  press,  it 
is  almost  odd  to  discover  a  book  that 
rifles  critical  shots  directly  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  But  this  is  done,  with- 
out a  flinch,  by  Freedom  and  Catholic 
Poiver  in  Spain  and  Portugal  by 
Paul  Blanshard  (Beacon  Press,  $3.95). 

Paul  Blanshard  is  known  for  his 
study  of  American  Freedom  and  Cath- 
olic Power  which,  despite  low-voltage 
attention  from  book  reviewers,  attained 
almost  best-seller  status.  To  legal-histori- 
cal scholarship  (he  is  a  lawyer)  in  the 
church-state  field,  he  has  added  travel 
and  personal  interviews  for  this  book 
on  Spain  and  Portugal. 

In  it,  he  writes  with  restrained  indig- 
nation as  he  reports  on  the  survival  of 
medieval  religious  bigotry,  intolerance, 
and  persecution  of  Protestants,  Jews, 
and  Masons. 

Portugal  allows  more  freedom  of 
worship  than  Spain,  he  reports,  but  in 
both  countries  there  is  a  state-church 
affiliation  that  is  difficult  for  Americans 
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JOHN  WESLEY 


With  heart  warmed  by  the  fires  of  Aldersgatc, 
Possessed  with  courage,  zeal,  and  self-control, 

He  made  religion  live;  and  as  he  preached 
Men  felt  the  power  of  his  flaming  soul. 

He  looked  upon  a  world  grown  old  in  sin, 
Where  God  and  man  walked  often  far  apart; 

He  made  that  world  his  parish  and,  in  time, 
Had  placed  the  cross  of  Christ  upon  its  heart. 

He  pioneered  in  unaccustomed  way, 
His  pulpit  rose  wherever  people  flocked; 

He  moved  religion  from  secluded  halls 
Into  the  stream  of  life  where  mankind  walked. 

He  ended  life,  the  center  of  his  age, 
A  giant  soul  within  a  weakened  frame, 

Who  found  burnt  embers  of  a  waning  faith, 
And  left  unnumbered  altar  fires  aflame. 

— George  W.  Wiseman 


residing  there  to  understand  or  accept. 

Influxes  of  American  personnel  at 
military  bases  have  created  incidents, 
one  especially  irritating  factor  to  the 
Spanish  people  being  difference  in  pay. 
An  American  sergeant,  tor  example, 
gets  twice  as  much  as  a  Spanish  general, 
and  an  American  secretary  starts  at 
three  times  the  salary  ol  a  fluent 
Spanish-English  secretary. 

Blanshard  writes  with  awareness  that 
critics  will  look  under  and  over  each 
sentence,  as  well  as  in  crevices  between 
words  and  phrases,  lor  errors  ol  I  act 
or  unjustified  prejudice.  I  did  not  find 
his  bold  use  of  notes  and  data  on 
sources  of  his  information  objectionable. 
Even   so,  I  am  not   disposed   to  accept 


fully  all  conclusions  he  reaches  in  his 
final  chapter,  The  Future  of  Clerical 
Fascism. 

I  did  find  the  book  stimulating  read- 
ing. 

Pessimists  who  would  tell  you  there- 
is  no  pride  of  craftsmanship  left  any 
more  should  be  looking  over  my 
shoulder  at  a  facsimile  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  books  in  American 
bookmaking  history.  And  to  Christians 
it  is  one  of  the  most  touching. 

The  Psalm  Book  of  Charles 
Knoivles  (Pinnacle-Viking,  $7.50)  was 
created  by  a  schoolboy  who  suffered 
throughout  his  short  life  with  an  in- 
curable disease.  At  the  Putney  School 
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.  iin/o  rwy  /on/,  S/l  //>'-"<  at  my  right 
I    .///f.  Knowles  chose  gold  and  orange  on  white  paper 
to  illustrate  this  magnificent  Psalm  of  David. 


in    Vermont,   when   he   was  onlj    17. 
t  h.irli  d  eight   ol    his   favorite 

••■in  the  Psalms,  set  them  by 
hand  in  type,  cut  wood  engravings  to 
illustrate  « .u  h  ui  them,  i hi>M  different 
colors  ni  paper  and  ink  tor  eacli  illus- 
tr.iiiiin.    .unl    printed    I"    signed    and 
numbered  copies  on  .1  handpress  at  the 
Vermont  Printing  Company.  Less  than 
11  I. ni  r,  in  1958,  h<   was  dead. 
Tin    pagi    M/r    has   been    reduced. 
Otherwise  the  facsimile  edition  ol  His 
work  is  completel)  faithful  to  the  origi- 
nal. Ii  ri.is  the  simplicity  and  .1  spon- 
taneity mine  work  ol  art.  Philip 
.  curator  ol  printing  and  graphic 
•   ill.    1  larvard  ( lollege   Library, 
s.ns  in  the  long  introduction  that  pre- 
-  it: 

ic  nun  must  spend  man)  years 

to  tuliill  .1  major  purpose.  A  very  few 

who  know  the)  live  on  borrowed  time 

will  miraculously  achieve  .is  much  in 

months.  .  .  .  <  liven  genius   <tnd 

nse  ol  urg»  n<  j     has  not 

s    Knowles   suddenl)    created   a 

these   largt    sheets   ol 

not  quite  like  an)  other 

is    ilu    not    always 

Gerald  Moore 

t\   has  a< 

\  m      1 
nillan,  St  ''^  1    is   .1 
ith  hum< 

•   thai 


the  pages  of  his  music,  ol  piano  stools 
thai  seesaw  dizzily  from  side  to  side 
according  to  the  vigor  ol  the  pianist, 
and  of  the  necessity  tor  safety  pins. 
'The  strength  ol  a  pin  has  to  be  heard 
to  be  believed,"  he  marvels.  "When  I 
step  with  all  my  weight  on  a  singer's 
train,  as  she  sprints  for  the  pianoforte 
in  the  center  ol  the  platform,  something 
has  to  go.  The  poor  dear  stops  dead 
in  her  tracks,  ol  course,  probably  curs- 
ing me  under  her  breath,  though  still 
smiling  happily  in  public — but  the 
damage  is  done.  I  hear  a  rending 
sound,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that   I 


can   sec  of  any  damage.  The  pin   has 
done  its  duty." 

An  Englishman,  he  praises  America 
for  accepting  an  artist  on  his  or  her 
worth.  "It  does  not  shut  its  eyes  to  its 
own  native  talent  as  we  do  in  England." 

It  may  not  have  the  same  popular 
appeal  as  his  other  books,  because  it 
deals  with  the  inhabitants  of  corpora- 
tions' executive  suites,  and  it's  a  little 
difficult  for  the  average  reader  to  relate 
himself  to  them.  But  Vance  Packard's 
newest  social  commentary.  The  Pyra- 
mid Climbers  (McGraw-Hill,  $5),  is 
better  researched  and  thus  more  con- 
vincing than  his  previous  books. 

This  is  a  penetrating  look  at  the  new 
breed  of  hustling,  well-packaged  execu- 
tives who,  says  Packard,  are  the  nation's 
most  exploited  class  of  steady  job- 
holders. Dehumanization  and  manipu- 
lation, loss  of  individual  rights  and 
dignity,  stifled  initiative,  passiveness, 
invasion  of  home  life,  and  dangerous 
isolation  often  make  the  top  executive 
feel  that,  within  himself,  something 
has  been  destroyed.  And  he  works  60, 
70,  and  80-hour  weeks — if  you  count 
breakfast  meetings,  luncheon  meetings, 
dinner  meetings,  and  homework. 

Some  corporate  managements  worry 
about  a  manager  if  he  exhibits  an  un- 
due sense  of  humor,  if  he  seems  unduly 
contented,  or  if  he  appears  to  have  in- 
dependent means.  And  many  urge  their 
aspiring  executives  to  be  good  "corpo-  . 
rate  citizens"  in  the  community  in  their 
"free"  time. 

Why  do  they  submit  to  the  indigni- 
ties, perils,  and  obligation  to  sacrifice 
they   encounter   on   the  business   pyra- 


III1     LENS  OF  WINTER 

I  he  lens  of  winter  clears  the  haze, 
Old  things  arc  seen  in  newer  ways: 
The  nest  once  lost  in  summer's  tree 
K  quickly  there  for  all  to  sec. 
Ihc   gravestones  masked  where  maples  grew 
Stand  stark  and  closer  to  the  view; 
Here  in  the  nakedness  of  Truth 
We  sec  the  beauty  missed  in  youth. 
Mav  such  ^<»>d  be  revealed  to  stay, 
When  our  bright  foliage  falls  away. 

— Ralph  \V.  Sr.ua  r 
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mids?  For  some,  the  mere  exhilaration 
of  reaching  the  top  is  reason  enough. 
Others  seek  the  joy  of  running  things, 
the  sense  of  authority,  and  the  power 
to  dish  it  out  to  others.  And  some  climb 
to  try  to  escape  the  harassments  and 
humiliation  of  low  office  in  the  corpora- 
tion. But  the  most  powerful  motivation 
of  all,  Packard  found,  is  the  prospect 
of  financial  gain. 

He  talked  with  executive  recruiters, 
officials  of  psychological-testing  and 
consulting  firms  specializing  in  execu- 
tive appraisal,  officials  of  management- 
consulting  firms,  staff  members  of  uni- 
versities offering  strong  programs  in 
executive  training,  and  successful  exec- 
utives themselves.  In  spite  of  the  "de- 
humanization"  of  pyramid  climbing, 
he  found  that: 

"Such  an  exploration  gives  one  a  new 
awareness  that  certain  of  our  major 
corporations  possess  or  have  produced 
some  highly  admirable  leaders,  men  of 
breadth,  perception,  and  a  high  sense 
of  responsibility." 

Never  meant  for  the  world  to  see, 
26  handwritten  notebooks  discovered  in 
a  dresser  drawer  in  a  Brazilian  slum 
dwelling  have  produced  that  country's 
all-time  best  seller.  A  perceptive  Sao 
Paulo  newspaper  editor  "only  edited, 
not  rewrote"  them,  keeping  their 
choppy  style  and  pungent  comments  on 
life  in  the  javela  [slum]. 

Child  of  the  Dark:  The  Diary  of 
Carolina  Maria  de  Jesus  (Dutton, 
$4.50)  tells  of  the  author  and  the  slum 
in  a  mutually  unwilling  relationship: 
"It  is  filled  with  ugly  things  and  ugly 
people,"  she  protested  when  she  was 
asked  to  show  her  literary  effort.  She 
is  especially  rough  on  her  enemies  the 
politicians,  and  for  a  state  senator  at 
her  autographing  party  she  wrote  that 
she  hoped  he  would  give  the  poor  what 
they  need  and  stop  putting  all  the  tax 
money  in  his  own  pocket. 

Carolina,  with  only  two  years  of 
schooling,  and  three  illegitimate  chil- 
dren by  different  fathers,  tried  to  pro- 
tect her  family  from  the  other  javela- 
dos,  whom  she  saw  as  a  corrupting  in- 
fluence. She,  in  turn,  was  considered 
"too  high  class." 

"These  javela  women — they  want  to 
know  everything.  Their  tongues  are 
like  chicken  feet  scratching  at  every- 
thing," was  her  protest  to  being  asked 
numerous  times  if  she  were  pregnant. 

The  misery,  gnawing  hunger,  and 
hopelessness  etch  deep. 

The  Long  Shadow  of  Little  Rock 

(McKay,  $4.75)  portrays  the  racial  crisis 
in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  through  the  eyes 
and  pen  of  one  of  the  principal  partici- 
pants, Daisy  Bates.  Long  a  leader  in 
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.  .  .  being  observed  throughout  1963,  calls  on  each  of  us  to  rethink 
our  part,  as  laymen,  in  the  church's  mission.  Here  are  recent 
booths  to  lead  the  way: 

The  Rebirth  of  the  Laity  (Abingdon,  $3.50) — Theologian 
Howard  Grimes  traces  the  role  of  the  layman  from  Bible  times 
to  the  present  day,  discusses  the  layman's  present  crucial  responsi- 
bility in  the  life  of  the  Church. 

Come  Out  the  Wilderness   (Harper,  $3.95) — Bruce  Kenrick 

makes  an  inspiring  report  on  the  work  of  the  interdenominational 
minister  to  New  York  City's  blighted,  teeming  East  Harlem 
Protestant  Parish. 

The  Company  of  the  Committed  (Harper,  $2.50) — Elton 
Truehlood  outlines  a  strategy  for  the  church  in  contemporary 
life  that  is  based  on  love  in  action. 

Through  the  Valley  of  the  Kwai  (Harper,  $3.95)— Presby- 
terian minister  Ernest  Gordon  tells  the  story  of  his  own  con- 
version in  a  World  War  II  Japanese  prison  camp. 

New  Life  in  the  Church  (Harper,  $3) — Methodist  minister 
Robert  A.  Raines  writes  of  laymen's  discussion  groups  and  how 
they  have  helped  revitalize  churches  he  has  served. 

Why  Christianity  of  All  Religions?  (  Westminster,  $2.75)— 
Dutch  scholar  Hendrik  Kraemer  provides  the  answers  to  argu- 
ments of  the  non-Christian  religions  that  are  conducting  their  own 
revitalized  "world  mission." 

God's  New  Age  (Harper,  $3) — Nels  F.  S.  Ferre,  ranked  by  a 
news  magazine  as  one  of  10  preachers  most  responsible  for  a  strong 
resurgence  of  the  Christian  faith  in  America,  gives  us  theology  in 
simple,  powerful  terms. 
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One  good  resolution 

you  can  make 

. . .  and  keep 

l.itt  up  your  heart  each  day  in 
(I.  rations]  Read  your  Bible,  pray, 
.uul  think  daily  about  your  place 
in   God's   world. 

The  Upper  Room  offers  the  help- 
fulness of  a  daily  devotional  guide 
usi-d  by  millions  of  people  around 
the  globe.  Why  not  try  it  for  one 
\ .  ■  and  ti  st  its  effect  on  the  lives 
<>!  \  i m 1 1  - 1  1  f  and  your  loved  ones? 

PlnM  >«»ur  order  now  to  start  with 

tin  .J.muai  v-February  number.  Ten 
in  more  copies  to  one  address,  7c- 
par  ropy.  Individual  yearly  sub- 
s<  liptinns  Si,  three  years  $2.  Write 


tine  C.irds  ALL  YEAR 

Viilrn- 
proveyou  can  make  $60.00  or  more  any 
ar  -.<i*  best  ffrcf'tint;  card 

MIDWEST  CARD  CO.  .V 


the  Negro  community  ol  the  city,  Mrs. 
s  was  involved  in  the  developing 
tension  from  the  start. 

I  01  her  involvement,  she  was 
subjected  to  physical  and  economic  pres- 
sures,    and    wenl     through     weeks    ol 

menu!  anguish.  Her  name  was  ban- 
tered about  l)>  militant  segregationists 
111  the  most  insulting  of  ways.  In  short. 
|).iis\   I'.ates  was  a  controversial  person. 

Am  account  of  the  Little  Rock  story 
tends  to  be  beclouded  bv  the  personality 
ot  the  Storyteller,  and  Mrs.  Hates'  book 
is  no  exception.  Her  story  is  remark- 
ably objective  when  you  consider  her  in- 
volvement, but  frustration,  anger,  even 
bitterness  come  through  in  the  writing. 
Perhaps  she  and  her  publishers  intended 
thai    they    should. 

The  book  tails  to  take  account  of  a 
number  ol  persons  and  forces  at  work 
striving  lor  peaceful  and  creative  solu- 
tions. The  unadvised  reader  could  con- 
clude that  Daisy  Bates  and  a  small 
handful  of  Negro  and  white  leaders, 
backed  by  the  federal  government,  were 
the  only  forces  at  work  to  effect  de- 
segregation of  the  Little  Rock  public 
schools.  She  gives  little  account  of  a 
school  board  that  initiated  a  plan  ol 
desegregation,  or  of  numbers  ol  while 
leaders  who  were  identified  positively 
with   the  desegregation  effort. 

In  such  a  short  account,  perhaps  this 
was  impossible,  but  the  unknowing 
reader  could  easily  conclude  that  Mrs. 
Bates'  only  confederates  were  a  half 
dozen  other  Little  Rock  citizens  and 
the   federal  government. 

1  ler  writing  is  clear,  gripping,  force- 
ful, and  convincing,  with  the  ring  of 
authenticity  that  comes  only  from  per- 
sonal experience.  Thus,  the  book  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  growing  body 
ol  literature  on  the  long  shadow  that 
falls   across   both    North   and   South. 

Must  of  us  begin  our  praying  in  the 
wrong  place,  Methodist  minister  Lance 
Webb  reminds  us  in  The  Art  of 
Personal  Prayer  {  Abingdon.  $2.50). 

"We  are  like  the  little  lx>y  who.  when 
asked  by  bis  pastor  if  he  said  his  prayers 
every  night,  answered.  'No.  sir,  not 
every  night,  some  nights  I  don't  want 
anything I'  Prayer  at  its  best  is  meeting 
God  in  conscious,  glad  attcntivencss 
.  .  .  what  the  saints  have  called 
adoration." 

Dr.  Webb,  pastor  of  North  Broad- 
way. Methodist  Church  in  Columbus. 
Ohio,  has  written  a  particularly  helpful 
IxKik  on  this  "joyous,  transforming 
relationship    with    Cod." 

The  Library,  ol  Congress  may  seem 
an  unlikely  place  to  lind  romance.  But 
it  was  while  Fay  G.  Calkins  was 
working  at  a  student  desk  among  the 
political  science  treatises  there  that  she 
met  the  handsome  young  university 
student,   son    ol    a    Methodist    minister. 


vv  nai  uiacic  nci  lunitnu  uiin-n.ui 
was  that  her  young  man  was  a  native 
Samoan.  My  Samoan  Chief  (Double- 
day,  $4.50)  is  her  lively  story  of  what 
it  is  like  for  a  descendant  of  Puritan 
pioneers  to  become  part  of  a  South  Seas 
family  and  set  up  housekeeping  in  a 
Pacific  island  paradise. 

As  a  bride  of  a  few  months,  she 
inherited  seven  fully  grown  "sons."  She 
struggled  to  adjust  to  a  society  where 
relatives  are  free  with  food,  housing — 
and  anything  else  that  seems  necessary 
or  desirable.  Even  more  troubling  than 
the  nonexistence  of  personal  property 
was  that  nobody  seemed  to  worry  about 
money. 

When  she  tried  to  establish  a  craft 
co-operative  and  a  credit  union,  the 
enthusiastic  members  proved  fatally 
vulnerable  to  local  notions  of  profit  and 
loss.  Remarkably  ingenious  at  avoiding 
anything  resembling  work,  they  put 
their  real  creative  energies  into  feasting, 
singing,  dancing,  storytelling,  and  the 
freewheeling  pursuit  of  romance.  As 
the  American  bride  adjusted  to  one  of 
the  last  unspoiled  places  in  the  world, 
she  discovered  that  she  herself  had 
much  to  learn  about  living. 

Don't  read  this  if  you  are  shocked 
by  frank  descriptions  of  life  in  a  near- 
primitive  society.  But  if  you  want  to 
know  how  people  really  live  on  a 
Pacific  island,  and  about  Methodism's 
problems  in  a  society  very  unlike  our 
own.  I  think  you  will  enjoy  it. 

"Do  you  know  what  firstfooting  is?" 
my  wife  asked  me  somewhat  loftily 
the  other  day.  I  had  to  admit  I  didn't. 

"Well,  neither  did  I  until  today," 
she  said  more  kindly,  and  went  on  to 
explain  that  this  is  a  custom  of  the 
British  Isles,  particularly  Scotland.  On 
New  Year's  Eve,  the  visitor  whose  foot 
is  first  to  cross  the  threshold  after  mid- 
night decides  his  host's  luck  for  the 
coming  year.  Dark-haired  men  are 
believed  to  be  luckier  than  blond  ones. 
and  red-haired  men  and  women  are  bad 
luck.  In  any  case,  a  firstfooter  must 
never  come  empty-handed.  Something 
must  be  brought  into  the  house  before 
anything  can  be  taken  out — or  bad  luck 
will  strike. 

I  asked  Mrs.  Barnabas  where  she 
ran  across  this  bit  of  superstition,  and 
was  surprised  to  learn  it  was  one 
of  the  tidbits  of  information  in 
Betty  Crocker's  Cooking  Calendar 
(Golden  Press,  Si). 

Of  course,  the  book  is  rich  with 
seasonal  recipes,  too.  I  asked  Mrs. 
Barnabas  what  it  suggests  for  New 
Year's  Eve,  and  she  answered  calmly: 
"Rose-petal  ice  cream."  When  I  in- 
sisted on  seeing  the  page  before  I  would 
believe  she  was  not  kidding  me,  I  also 
discovered  an  excellent  recipe  for  non- 
alcoholic New  Year's  Eve  Punch. 

A  handy  book,  this.  — Barnabas 
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iimitu    [jiayus   get    in    iiiu    way    oi    my 

worship. 

A  pastor  should  be  sure  to  use  the 
type  of  service  desired  by  most  people. 

Methodists,  wake  up!  You  who  do 
not  care  for  ritualism,  tell  your  pastor, 
your  superintendent,  and  your  bishop. 
You  are  neglecting  your  Christian  duty 
if  you  allow  this  to  go  on  without  a 
protest.  Otherwise  religious  spontaneity 
will  be  completely  smothered. 


'Amen'  on  Formalism 

WINSTON  H.  HAASE 

Bardsdale-Fillmore,    Calif. 

An  old-fashioned  Methodist  Amen  to 
Kermit  L.  Long's  views  in  Too  Much 
Formalism  in  Our  Church  Services? 
[October,  1962,  page  24].  Formalism  is  a 
sign  of  spiritual  weakness  and  deterio- 
ration. 

Early  Methodists,  truly  saved  by 
grace  and  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  spiritual 
crumbs  from  the  formal  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Formalism  was  dead  then.  It  is 
just  as  dead  now. 

The  Methodist  Church  need  not,  and 
should  not,  resemble  a  funeral  parlor. 

Ritual  Is  Challenging 

JOHN  N.  ROBERTS,  Pastor 
First  Methodist  Church 
Columbia,  Pa. 

A  liturgical  service  is  in  reality  a 
drama  of  redemption.  It  confronts  the 
worshiper  with  the  whole,  wonderful 
impact  of  God's  redeeming  love,  and 
continually  reminds  him  that  he  is  a 
child  of  God  and  must  be  worthy  of 
this  love.  A  liturgical  service  is  spirit- 
ually  challenging   and   demanding. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Long  needs  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  ancient  and  timeless 
words  "Be  still  and  know  that  I  am 
God."  Quiet  reverence  is  an  essential 
in  any  form  of  worship. 

Liturgy  Eliminates  Nonsense? 

WALTER  B.  LUNSFORD,  Pastor 

Elsdon  Methodist  Church 

Chicago,  III. 

Our  school  on  worship  devoted  one 
session  to  a  discussion  of  formalism. 
Members'  views  follow: 

Mrs.  Edith  Sternasty:  "I  don't  think 
there  is  too   much   formalism." 

Mrs.  George  Peppier:  "There  are 
points  on  both  sides,  but  I  don't  believe 
there    is    too    much    formalism." 

Mrs.  Ann  Dapogny:  "I  have  attended 
many  Methodist  churches  over  the 
country,  and  the  ministers  delivered 
sermons,   not   lectures." 

Mrs.  Albert  Wiere:  "I  do  not  care  for 
printed  prayers  read  by  a  minister,  but 
I  like  prayers  read  in  unison." 

Mrs.  Dapogny:  "Preparing  a  prayer 
ahead  of  time  avoids  repetition  and 
provides    prayer    continuity." 


George  Peppier:  "Printed  prayers  en- 
able one  to  learn  more  prayers. 
Whether  you  say  them  from  memory  or 
read  them  doesn't  matter;  it's  the  feeling 
that  counts." 

Mrs.  Henry  Kroupa:  "Printed  prayers 
are  dull  and  less  inspiring." 

Mrs.  Wiere:  "At  first,  some  did  not 
like  the  formal  service  (Wesley  serv- 
ice), but  now   everybody  does." 

Mrs.  Dapogny:  "Wesley  prepared  or- 
ders of  worship,  but  the  lack  of  church 
buildings  and  ordained  clergymen  on 
the  frontier  caused  his  orders  to  fall 
into  disuse.  Now  we  are  reverting  to 
the    original   liturgical   order." 

Elsdon  Church  now  is  using  the  Sun- 
day service  of  John  Wesley  as  found 
in  the  Proposed  Revisions  for  the  Book 
of  Worship  with  only  the  Gloria  Tibi 
omitted.  Previously  we  used  the  Wesley 
Orders  of  Common  Prayer. 

In  my  opinion,  we  need  liturgical 
worship,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  sacri- 
ficing sermon  time.  A  liturgical  worship 
eliminates  the  nonsense  in  the  church 
service.  Using  the  Wesley  order,  three 
hymns,  one  anthem,  a  20-minute  ser- 
mon, our  service  lasts  50  minutes. 

The  genius  of  Methodism  is  not  a 
"revolt  against  formalism"  but  its 
ability  to  be  flexible. 

It's  a  Welcome   Relief 

HOWARD  C.  ZOOK 

Wooster,  Ohio 

God  bless  Mr.  Long  for  his  message. 
We  must  have  relief  from  formalism. 
As  a  layman  past  the  fourscore  mark, 
I  can  testify  that  you  are  100  percent 
correct. 

We  lay  people  are  sometimes  told  that 
we  must  be  instructed  in  how  to  wor- 
ship properly.  What  we  know  is  that  a 
deeply  spiritual  sermon  and  service 
sends  us  home  with  a  goal  to  live  by 
every  day  of  the  week. 

Were  the  Old-Timers  Wrong? 

MRS.  CLARENCE  HUGHES 

Belle  Plaine,  Kans. 

Ritualism  and  formality  go  hand  in 
hand. 

Are  we  saying  that  everything  our 
older  ministers  did  was  wrong?  I  pity 
the  younger  generations  who  never  had 
the  privilege  of  attending  a  simple, 
deeply  spiritual  worship  service.  There 
I  was  allowed  to  pray  my  own  prayers. 


Power  Brings  Out  the  Truth 

MRS.  ALLEN  STARR 

Dover,  Ohio 

Kermit  Long's  every  sentence  is 
packed  with  power  in  pointing  out  the 
too-long   ignored   truth. 

Indeed,  the  whole  issue  [October, 
1962]  was  stimulating. 

Triumph  of  the  Trivial 

ROGER   F.   ROSE,   Pastor 

Florence    Heights    Methodist    Church 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

To  hang  the  liturgical  movement 
("revival"  is  Mr.  Long's  word)  as  re- 
sponsible for  Methodism's  coldness  and 
stuffiness  is  simple  lynch  law.  The  real 
culprit  has  yet  to  be  found.  Mr.  Long 
didn't  give  a  right  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion: Why  the  stuffiness  and  deadness 
of  our  nonliturgically  patterned  serv- 
ices? 

There  are  plenty  of  numbing  and 
empty  "free"  and  spontaneously  ordered 
services.  The  Cult  of  Creativity  has  too 
often  meant  the  Triumph  of  the  Trivial. 

A  hasty  perusal  of  the  responsible 
books  and  journals  in  liturgies  would 
show  that  Mr.  Long's  picture  is  a 
sophomoric  caricature.  The  authors  have 
gone  beyond  asking,  How  can  we  devise 
worship  services  that  will  appeal  to  peo- 
ple?— as  though  we  were  engaged  in  a 
game  of  Sunday  "effectsmanship." 

The  liturgical  discussion  is  asking 
questions  of  another  dimension:  How 
can  our  worship  be  appropriate  to  God's 
self-disclosure  as  shown  in  the  Bible? 
Through  worship  can  we  relive  the 
scriptural  events  by  which  God  consti- 
tuted his  people,  so  that  the  Gospel 
becomes  contemporary  with  us?  Does 
the  unfolding  service  present  the  Gos- 
pel, even  if  the  sermon  fails  to  do  so? 
How  can  the  traditional  Christian  year 
be  used  or  reshaped  as  the  worship- 
context  stemming  from  what  God  has 
done  in  Christ? 

Karl  Barth  wrote  more  than  20  years 
ago  words  that  are  still  true:  "What  we 
know  today  as  the  church  service  in 
both  Roman  Catholicism  and  in  Prot- 
estantism is  a  torso.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  has  a  sacramental  service 
without  preaching.  And  we  (Protes- 
tants) have  a  service  with  a  sermon 
but  without  Sacrament.  Both  types  are 
impossible." 

Perhaps  the  most  important  question 
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U   daughters  are  foreign  missionaries 

I   a   son   is   looking   forward   to   that 

work,  too. 

Big   Degrees   in   'Warmth' 

DEAN  A.  LANNING,  PasL.r 
Mountain   View  Methodist   Church 

H'ai/ne,  NJ. 

"Warmth"  is  not  denied  by  formalism. 
K.rmit  Long's  hypothetical  illustration 
this.  Any  church  that  would 
put  up  a  sign  "Come  on  in — it's  cool 
inside"  could  be  expected  to  have  only 
.  informal  services.  The  visitor  did 
not  find  warmth.  Many  large  informal 
churches  make  a  great  show  of  warmth 
through  well-trained  official  greeters. 
The  discerning  worshiper  can  spot  this 
artificiality. 

The  warmth  most  people  seek  and 
1  is  the  warmth  of  meaningful  wor- 
ship, which  is  seldom  achieved  when 
dignity  depai 
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St.  Peter's  Basilica. 

October,  1962,  page  2]  calls  it  a  "ca- 
thedral." St.  Peter's  is  a  basilica  or  par- 
ish church.  The  cathedral  in  Rome  is 
St.    John    Lateran    Church. 

The  idea  that  a  cathedral  must  be  a 
large,  imposing,  elaborate  structure  is 
erroneous.  Any  church  that  houses  the 
bishop's  chair  is  a  cathedral. 

Yes,  we  ought  to  have  known  better. 
All  available  information  shows  St. 
Peter's  as  a   basilica. — Eds. 

The  Facts  About  'Mulberry' 

mrs.  w.  Mclaughlin 

Fair  Lawn,  N.J. 

This  information  may  supplement 
your  reply  to  Dudley  R.  Porter's  letter 
[Under  the  Mulberry,  November,  1962, 
page  10]  regarding  "Operation  Over- 
lord." 

"Mulberry"  or  "Mulberries"  was  the 
name  of  the  floating  harbors  used  on 
D-Day,  June  6,  1944.  They  were  thought 
up  by  Winston  Churchill.  They  con- 
sisted of  a  large  number  of  flat-bot- 
tomed barges  made  of  concrete.  After 
being  towed  across  the  English  Channel, 
they  were  filled  with  sand  and  sunk  to 
serve  as  shelters  for  ships  and  to  help 
in  landing  troops  during  the  Normandy 
invasion. 

All  Wrong  About  Love 

DARREL  RUNDUS,  Pastor 
Kcnvsaw  Methodist  Church 
Kcucsau-.   Nebr. 

The  whole  tenor  of  771  Lore  Him 
Into  It  .  .  .'  by  Iris  Tracy  Comfort  [Oc- 
tober. 1962,  page  23]  is  against  true 
Christlike  love.  In  the  article,  Mrs. 
Morrison  and  the  others  use  love  to 
fight  Love  is  not  a  devastating  weapon. 

Instead  of  saying,  "I  used  love."  we 
ought  to  say.  "Love  used  me."  God  is 
love.  Wo  cannot  take  God  and  use  him. 
even  for  a  good  purpose:  but  God  can 
use   us  and  our  love, 

Mrs  Morrison.  Iris  Comfort,  and  the 
school    principal    used    love   because   of 


personal  difficulty.  We  want  to  change 
people  if  they  bother  us. 

The  article  supports  the  idea:  "Use 
love  and  you  will  be  a  winner."  Every- 
one wants  to  be  a  winner.  But  Christ- 
like love  still  has  its  cross.  If  we  are 
out  to  win  rather  than  to  love,  we  had 
better  use  some  other  method.  The  real 
victory   of  love   is   over   ourselves. 

Did  Shirer   Indict  Luther? 

CLARK  R.  YOST 

Eldorado,  III. 

Re  Martin  Luther,  Greatest  of  Re- 
formers [October,  1962,  page  17]: 

None  of  us  will  believe  that  William 
L.  Shirer  does  not  have  documentation 
for  his  statement  in  The  Rise  and  Fall 
of  the  Third  Reich  that  Martin  Luther 
had  little  or  no  respect  for  Jews.  While 
this  shocked  me,  it  did  make  me  wonder 
whether  Luther  carried  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  faith  too  far  and  that  his 
rejection  of  the  teaching  of  the  last 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  James,  en- 
couraged the  Nazi  atrocities. 

New  Appreciation   of  Luther 

MRS.  W.  F.  McDUFFEE 

Louisville,  Ky. 

I  enjoyed  Luther — the  Man  [October, 
1962,  page  16].  I  had  not  thought  of 
him   as   a   family   man. 

And  There's  No  Unanswered  Prayer 
[page  20]  was  an  eye-opener. 


They're   Getting   Older 

GUY  CHESTER  JONES,  Assoc.  Pastor 

Chicago  Temple 

(First  Methodist  Church) 

Chicago,  III. 

We  at  the  Chicago  Temple  (First 
Methodist  Church)  have  been  interested 
in  the  letters  you  have  received  con- 
cerning the  oldest  Methodist  church- 
school  class  in  America.  When  you 
printed  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
E.  Riley,  Jr.,  claiming  the  "oldest"  title 
for  1857 -founded  Morton  Bible  Class 
of  Centenary  Methodist  Church,  Rich- 
mond, Va.  [October,  1962,  page  8],  you 
asked,  "Who  can  top  this?"  We  can! 

The  Arthur  Dixon  Bible  Class  here 
at  Chicago  Temple  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous existence  since  1838 — 124  years. 
(Actually,  it  may  have  been  formed  as 
early  as  1836,  but  practically  all  early 
records  were  destroyed  in  the  1871  Chi- 
cago fire.) 

Arthur  Dixon  served  as  class  teacher 
54  years,  1863  to  1917,  succeeding  his 
brother  William,  when  the  latter  en- 
tered the  Union  Army.  Arthur  Dixon's 
name  was  adopted  by  the  class  in  1875. 
He  served  actively  until  his  sight  began 
to  fail  in  1912,  when  he  appointed  Pro- 
fessor Hiram  P.  Roundtree  to  act  as 
leader,  but  Mr.  Dixon  was  considered 
the  teacher  until  his  death  in  1917. 
Professor  Roundtree  taught  until  his 
death  in  1933,  when  the  present  teacher, 
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Dr.  George  W.  Crane,  was  elected. 

And  we're  glad  to  add  that  Arthur 
j  Dixon  was  not  the  last  of  his  line  to 
serve  the  Chicago  Temple.  His  grand- 
son, George  W.  Dixon,  Jr.,  is  a  member 
of  our  official  board  and  one  of  our 
leading  laymen. 

Self-Centered,    Indeed! 

MRS.  DONALD  MYHRE 

State    College,   Miss. 

Louis  Cassels  makes  several  good 
points  in  Are  Our  Churches  Too  Self- 
Centered?  [November,  1962,  page  24]. 
I  agree  with  the  Rev.  Emerson  S.  Colaw 
that  "a  building  of  stately  beauty  can 
suggest  the  permanence  of  Christianity." 
But  the  beauty  of  a  building  should  not 
be  necessary  for  such  a  suggestion.  If 
it  were,  I  could  not  be  sure  of  the 
permanence   of   Christianity. 

I  hope  he  is  correct  in  stating,  "There 
is  also  a  growing  desire  to  forsake  the 
conventional  comforts,"  but  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  churches  with  air 


"What!  No  coffee  break?" 

conditioning  and  cushioned  seats  are 
not   indicative    of   this. 

Edwin  Lee  Jones  says  community  life 
must  have  a  center,  and  prefers  that 
the  church  be  the  center.  I  prefer  that, 
too,  but  not  a  social  or  recreational 
center.  The  church  is  essentially  a  spir- 
itual center,  and  if  it  performs  its 
function  well  it  will  be  the  center  of  a 
better    community. 

Aren't  Christians  bearing  witness  in 
iheir  daily  lives  that  churches  need 
to  attract  persons  through  extracur- 
ricular activities?  Don't  we  have 
enough  faith  in  the  attractiveness  of 
Christ's  personality? 

Pointing  to  bowling  alleys,  Mr.  Jones 
says,  "If  we  did  not  also  build  better 
church  plants  with  comparable  facilities, 
we  would  be  putting  the  Christian 
church  and  its  services  behind  and  be- 
low everything  else  in  American  life 
today."  Really  now- — what  honest  Chris- 
tian wants  a  church  comparable  to  a 
bowling  alley  or  a  supermarket?  We 
desire  something  infinitely  better,  but 
our   better   is   in   a   different    category. 


We  defeat  ourselves  in  striving  to  com- 
pete with  a  materialistic  world. 

It  may  be  that  some  churches  have 
larger  staffs  than  they  need,  but  this 
is  not  a  serious  fault.  Professional 
church  workers  are  dedicated  Chris- 
tians, and  they  free  the  members  for 
other  church  tasks. 

I  suggest  that  we  build  more  and 
smaller  churches,  for  it  is  the  large, 
well-organized  church  which  is  in  most 
danger  of  succumbing  to  materialism. 
There  are  many  fine  large  churches, 
but  there  are  pitfalls  in  their  size. 

Hopes  to  Locate  '22  Volunteers 

GROVER  C.  LYTLE 

Route  2,  Box  229 

Nyssa,  Oreg. 

The  beautiful  pictorial  Where  Cross 
the  Crowded  Ways  of  Life  [October, 
1962,  page  37]  recalled  a  meeting  of  the 
Student  Volunteer  Council  that  met  in 
Yonkers,  N.Y.,  in  the  winter  of  '22.  We 
chose   that   hymn   as   our   theme   song. 

I  have  a  hymnal  containing  signatures 
of  71  delegates  at  that  meeting,  but 
have  lost  track  of  them.  If  any  of  them 
see  this  letter,  I  hope  they  will  write  to 
me. 

You    Can    Bank    on    Them 

ELWOOD  M.  BRAKE,  JR. 

Mesa,  Ariz. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  story  of  the 
Indiana  banker,  W.  O.  Osborn  [Dollars 
With  a  Heart,  November,  1962,  page  31]. 
I  hope  the  trend  toward  bank  mergers 
does  not  result  in  the  loss  of  this  type 
of  Christian  banker.  The  vast  majority 
of  bankers  lean  over  backward  to  favor 
a  man  of  good  Christian  character. 

Likes  Bishop  Welch  Story 

MRS.   CLIFFORD   J.   TIX 

Dayton,  Minn. 

By  Reason  of  Strength  [November, 
1962,  page  22]  tells  a  bit  about  Bishop 
Herbert  Welch,  but  it  gives  the  real 
glory  to  God.  How  wonderful! 

And  it  was  inspiring  to  read  that  the 
Carolina  Freight  Carriers  Corporation, 
has  its  own  chaplain  [Chaplain  to  Truck 
Drivers,  page  64].  This  is  a  great  idea 
for  furtherance  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Would  that  more  businesses  had 
chaplains! 

Finds  'In  His  Name'  Missing 

PERRY  S.  WHITE 

Hutchinson,    Kans. 

I  have  examined  the  last  seven  issues 
of    Together    and    find    the    following: 

Under  the  department  Light  Unto  My 
Path,  each  of  the  31  meditations  ends 
with  a  prayer,  but  only  7  of  the  31  have 
prayers  that  are  to  be  prayed  in  our 
Savior's  name. 

Our  Savior  told  us  to  pray  in  his 
name.    The    Upper    Room    consistently 
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in  Together  [September,  1962,  page  8]. 
Recently,  I  found  a  copy  of  the  song, 
and  am  sending  it  to  you. 

This  song  was  introduced  to  our  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1943 
by  the  wife  of  an  interned  missionary. 
Her  faith  demonstrated  the  reality  of 
the  Gospel  as  expressed  in  this  song. 
We  rejoice  that  she  was  reunited  with 
her  husband  after  the  war. 

Wants  Real  Methodist  Tunes 

DOROTHY  BURNETT 

Padncah,  Ky. 

A  New  Hymnal  Is  Born  [October, 
1962,  page  64]  said  in  so  many  words 
that  the  Hymnal  Committee  is  striving 
for  quality.  This  is  good,  but  many  of 
us  do  not  have  degrees  in  divinity  or 
music,  and  we  sing  just  for  the  joy 
of  it. 

I  hope  they  pick  out  some  "peppy" 
tunes  and  don't  fill  the  book  with  dead 
and  buried  tunes.  We  are  Methodists, 
not  Episcopalians  or  Lutherans  (I  mean 
that   with  all   respect)! 

Noted  for  His  Doodling! 

GEORGE  L.  TAIT.   Pastor 
Wesley  Methodist  Church 
Sikeston,  Mo. 

You  didn't  identify  the  artist  of  the 
doodles  on  page  66  [A  Hymnal  Is  Born. 
October,  1962],  but  every  graduate  of 
Perkins  School  of  Theology  recognizes 
them  easily.  Congratulations,  Dean 
ph  D.  Quillian.    Jr.! 

A   Call   for   the   Familiar 

MRS.  TOM  COVINGTON 

Norway,  S.C. 

Our  local  Methodist  church  is  in  a 
small  town  and  has  only  two  persons 
who  have  had  voice  training.  Ninety- 
live  percent  of  our  congregation  feel 
that  too  many  of  our  old  familiar  hymns 
ha-  been    taken   out   of   the 

hymnal.  Ours   is  not  an   isolated   case, 


so  I  hope  the  Hymnal  Committee  will  1 
consider  us  and  give  back  the  songs  we  1 
love  to  sing. 

Treasures  1849  Hymnal 

NELLIE  H.  SHERMER 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

I   have   a   little,   gold-edged,  leather-  J 
bound,  metal-clasped  Methodist  Hymnal 
printed  in  1849  which  contains  the  hymn  I 
Glory  Be  to  God  on  High,  mentioned 
in  A  New  Hymnal  Is  Born. 

A  picture  of  a  similar  1849  hymnal 
was  printed  in  the  Christian  Advocate, 
November,  1944,  comparing  it  to  the 
current  hymnal. 

Wesley  a  Singing  Name 

MRS.    MARJORIE   CHAMBERLAIN 

DeLand,  Fla. 

I  have  many  small,  old  hymnals,  but 
I  cannot  determine  the  ages  because 
some  pages  are  missing. 

It    is   interesting   to   note   minor   dif-I 
ferences  among  them,  in  some  instances 
the  abbreviation  of  words.  What  seems 
to  be  my  oldest  hymnal  contains  more 
hymns  by  Wesley  than  the  others. 

What's  the  Church  Coming  To? 

MRS.  I.  H.  KENNEDY 

Bujord,    Ga. 

I  am  shocked  by  a  picture  and  an 
advertisement  in  Together's  August, 
1962,  issue.  On  page  16  there  is  a  pic- 
ture of  dancing  at  a  Methodist  mission 
in  Australia  [Down  Under  Is  Looking 
Up!  page    14]. 

If  you  can't  tell  the  church  from  the 
world,  how  can  we  be  a  light  for  others? 
God  forbid  that  we  allow  dancing  in 
our  churches!  What  we  Methodists  need 
is  the  power  of  God  in  the  Holy  Ghost 
inspiring  preachers.  Then  we  won't; 
need  worldly  things  to  draw  a  crowds 

As  a  mother  who  has  tried  to  teach 
her  children  what  is  right,  I  am 
alarmed  and  amazed  at  such  practice 

Another  thing  I  object  to  in  the  s 
issue    is    the    movie    advertisement    oi 
page   9.   I   wonder   which   issue   carrii 
the  beer  ad? 

Somebody  had  better  be  on  his  kne< 
in  earnest  prayer  for  forgiveness  foi 
losing  the  souls  of  those  who  may 
misled  by  such  stuff.  We  have  let  do 
our  Christian  standards.  It  is  enough 
drive  a  person  out  of  the  church,  b 
I  don't  want  to  give  up  a  sinking  ship. 
But  our  Australian  Methodism  isn't 
sinking — it  sank! 


: 


Can't  Church   Do  Better 

MRS.   EDGAR    GILBERT 
Belle  Plaine,  Kans. 

I  was  very  much  disturbed  by  th 
account  of  the  church  furnishing  a 
cabaret  for  youth  in  Australia.  Is  that 
the  best  the  church  has  to  offer?  What 
did  John  Wesley  offer  when  he  preached 


. 
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in  the  fields,  and  Christ  when  he  went 
to  the  seaside?  Not  degrading,  sensual, 
suggestive  records  to  dance  by. 

I  pray  that  we  can  offer  the  youth  of 
America  something  more  wholesome 
and  uplifting.  You  never  teach  a  child 
to  like  milk  by  offering  him  beer. 

Best   Idea    Is   Methodist  'NO' 

J.  L.   SCHANBACHER 

Kokomo,  Ind. 

Joel  Anthony's  advice  in  From  One 
Drunk  to  Another  [October,  1962,  page 
30]  to  "watch  your  step"  is  inadequate 
and  dangerous.  Better  never  become  a 
social  drinker.  The  oftener  one  says 
"yes,"  the  more  impossible  it  becomes 
ever  to  say  "no." 

Security  against  alcoholism  lies  only 
in  total  abstinence,  Methodism's  his- 
toric stand. 

He  Hit  Bottom  of  the  Bottle 

NAME  WITHHELD 

Along  with  Joel  Anthony,  I,  too,  am 
an  alcoholic — a  recovered  one,  not  a 
converted  alcoholic.  I  am  one  of  600,000 
members  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous. 

Both  my  grandfathers  were  ministers, 
and  I  was  reared  in  a  Methodist  home. 
I  even  looked  forward  to  being  a  minis- 
ter. 

Through  wilfulness,  overindulgence, 
pulling  away  from  the  church,  becom- 
ing a  power  unto  myself,  I  developed 
an  allergy  to  alcohol.  At  the  same  time, 
I  developed  an  increasing  obsession  of 
the  mind. 

The  law  tromped  on  me,  the  church 
prayed  for  me,  medicine  and  psychiatry 
gave  me  up.  Why?  Because  I  would 
not  surrender.  I  defied  the  law  because 
it  didn't  understand  my  problems.  I 
turned  away  from  the  church  because 
I  thought  a  vengeful  God  didn't  un- 
derstand me.  Medicine  merely  eased 
the  pain  of  hangovers,  while  psychiatry 
didn't  really  know  what  it  was  trying 
to  treat. 

When  I  had  a  gun  duel  and  at- 
tempted suicide  after  I  had  hit  bottom, 
a  man  from  AA  came  to  talk  to  me.  I 
was  amazed  that  his  experience  was 
so  much  like  mine.  But  at  last  he  found 
a  power  greater  than  himself — greater 
than  the  bottle. 

The  instant  I  admitted  I  was  power- 
less against  alcohol,  I  came  to  see  that 
a  Power  greater  than  myself  could  re- 
store me.  I  kept  on  attending  AA 
meetings.  I  heard  ministers,  doctors, 
lawyers,  judges,  corporation  execu- 
tives, educators,  ditchdiggers,  porters, 
prostitutes  tell  the  same  story  as  mine. 
For  the  first  time,  I  developed  compas- 
sion for  my  fellowman.  For  the  first 
time,  I  saw  the  real  greatness  and  omni- 
science of  God. 

At  the  start,  I  shunned  the  church. 
Then  I  came  to  see  that  the  church,  law, 
and  the  medical  arts  work  together  with 
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As  the  Father's  hand  guards  and  guides, 

just  so  your  Annuity  contract  will  protect  and 

comfort  you  through  the  years.  Mail  coupon 

for  beautiful  FREE  booklet  "Bright  Horizons" 

and  learn  how  you  can  get  an  income  for 

life  from  a  worthy  and  gratifying  investment 

of  guaranteed  safety.  Investigate  . . . 


The  ANNUITY  PLAN 

Makes  you  a  partner  with  God  in  sowing  the  Word  and 

winning  souls.  Saves  you  time,  worry,  loss,  legal 

expenses  and  will  trouble.  You  enjoy  income  tax 

advantages  and  can  provide  for  a  loved  survivor.  What 

nobler  Stewardship  is  possible? 

Ma/7  Coupon  for  beautiful  FREE  booklet  today 

Division  of  World  Missions  and  Division  of 

National  Missions  of  the   Board  of  Missions  of 

THE  METHODIST  CHURCH,  475  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 

Attention:  Dr.  Ashton  A.  Almond,  Treas.  Dept.  T1-24-3 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  full  information  regarding  your 
Annuity  Plan  and  FREE  copy  of  beautiful  new  booklet  "Bright 
Horizons". 
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Fast-  Growing 
Ever-Blooming 
Amazing  RED 

FOR  AS   LITTLE  AS  124  A  FOOT 

See  the  sensational  Red  Robin  Rose  Hedge  (Gloire  Des 
Rosomanes)  that's  sweeping  the  country!  Plant  THIS 
SPRING;  have  a  vigorous  LIVING  FENCE  bursting  with  fra- 
grant RED  ROSES  THIS  SUMMER.  Red  Robin's  lush  green 
foliage  is  covered  with  a  riot  of  richly  scented  red  roses 
month  after  month.  Not  a  sprawling  Multiflora.  Grows 
straight,  upright  to  6  feet,  stays  compact.  So  tough, 
thrives  in  even  poor  soils.  Grows  so  dense  Red  Robin 
keeps  children  and  pets  in,  animals  and  intruders  out. 
Available  only  from  Ginden  Nursery,  San  Bruno,  California. 


GINDEN  NURSERY  CO. 

San  Bruno.  California  ■  Dept.   512 

Send  me  without  cost  or  obligation,  free  full- 
color  book,  uses,  prices,  special  Spring  Bonus 
Offer,  etc.,  on  RED  ROBIN  LIVING  FENCE. 
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Rich  Gold  Trim  — Free  Plastic  Box 
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Walter  Drake  &  Sons 

2601    Drake  Bldg 
Colorado  Springs  19,  Colo 


CLASSIFIED   ADS 

Addrcu    TOCETHER — Cljjiiticd    Dcpt. 

Bo»    423.    Pjrk    Ridge.    Illinois 
CLASSIFIED    section    of    TOCETHER    maga- 
for  an  exchange  bc- 
tw»c  ■•.  jnd  to  help  subscribers.  Itand- 

y    No  Agents  or  Opportunity  for 
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CASH    MUST    ACCOMPANY    ALL   ORDERS.    Rate 
•    SI0  50    (M  words).  75«  each 
additional  word 

K  you  with  TOCETHER  to  handle  replies,  include 
SI  00  tutra  for  box  service. 
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IRTS 

■ 

lOlici  Anonymous  to  bring  about, 

not  cure  but   recov«  v   from  alco- 

■       liurch   can't  do   it  alone. 

\\'i-  till  need  one  another, 

Alcoholism    afflkta    some    10    million 

:is     in    this    country    alone.    The 

number   is   increasing  about   450,000   a 

We  must  work  together  to  stop  this 

llffering  and   costly  waste  of 

human   resources.   Prayer   will    give   us 

contact    with    God,    as    the    basis    of 

church-AA  attack  on  the  problem. 


That  engine:  Our  caption  backjiredl 

We    Learn   About  Tractors 

WILLIAM  E.  LARSEN 
University  of  Arizona 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

I  hope  the  instructors  learned  more 
about  tractor  engines  than  the  person 
who  wrote  the  caption  on  page  78  in 
the  October,  1962,  issue  [Skilled  Hands 
for  India,  page  76].  While  I  think  most 
of  the  tractors  used  in  India  are  diesels, 
the  one  pictured  definitely  is  not. 
Diesels  do  not  have  an  electric  ignition 
system  with  a  distributor  like  the  one 
shown  in  the  center  of  the  picture. 

One  of  our  staff  members  caught  this 
error  after  the  press  run  was  completed, 
but  U  was  too  late  then  to  correct  it. 
—Eds. 

Can    You    Spare   Yours? 

ROBERT  LAVESQUE,  Mayor 
Saint-Jean-du-Gard,  France 
Monsieur    le    Pasteur    Gaston    Cadix 
ma  communique  la  Revue  "Together," 
[July,  1962]  que  vous  lui  avez  adressee, 
it    qui    contient    un    reportage    remar- 
quahle   (en  couleurs)   sur  le  Musee  du 
Desert  (canton  de  Saint-Jean  du  Gard). 
Jai   l'honneur   de   vous  demander   si 
vous     pourriez    m'adresser     dett.i-     ex- 
rmpiairea  de   ce  numero,  destines  aux 
archives  de  La  Maine. 

Je  vous  remercie  par  avance,  et  vous 
adresse  ['assurance  de  mes  sentiments 
lis   meilleurs. 

Mayor  Robert  Lavesque  thanks  us  for 
"remarkable    report"   bi    color    m 
Tocfthfr  last  July  of  the  great  Pro' 
■     minion     held     annually     at     Mas 


Soubeyran.  He  asks  for  two  copies  of 
that  issue  for  the  city  archives.  Un- 
fortunately, we're  short  of  back  copies 
of  that  issue.  If  any  reader  can  supply, 
please  send  it  to  the  mayor — marking 
it  "Printed  Matter"  with  lltj-  postage 
(air  mail,  80c;  regular  first  class  mail, 
46c4). —The  Editors. 

More  About  Cradle-Rocking 

MRS.   SETH  PETERSON 
Lindstrom,  Minn. 

I  received  a  request  for  information 
about  our  cradle-rocking  ceremony 
[Babies  Can  Make  a  Sunday  Sermon, 
September,  1962,  cover]  from  a  cradle- 
roll  chairman  in  Pennsylvania.  Un- 
fortunately, I  lost  her  letter  before  I 
could  answer  it,  so  I  do  not  have  her 
name  or  address.  If  she  will  write  again, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  her  ques- 
tions  promptly. 

Bouquet  for  'Mother  Church' 

WALTER  S.  OVERSTREET 

Dist.  Supt.,  W.Va.  Annual  Conference 

Fairmont,    W.Va. 

I  like  the  Family  Life  Issue  [Septem- 
ber] and  especially  appreciate  the 
splendid  article  on  Andrews-St.  Paul 
Methodist  Church  [The  Mother  Church 
of  Mother's  Day,  page  26]. 


CAMERA   CLIQUE 

Hint  to  World  Travelers:  An  assignment  close 
to  home  is  a  rare  thing  for  Toge  Fujihira,  who 
traveled  only  a  few  miles  from  New  York 
to  make  the  pictures  for  'Go  Into  All  the 
World' — this  month's  pictorial  on  Methodist 
missionary  training  [page  54]. 

Having  circled  the  world  six  times  on  photo 
assignments  for  the  Methodist  Board  of  Mis- 
uons  in  the  last  20  years,  Fujihira  is  as  ex- 
perienced in  traveling  as  in  picture-taking. 
The  specialty  of  this  Seattle-horn  Japanese  is 
assignments  in  the  Orient  such  as  he  did  for 
1 OCETHER  last  month  [Girl  on  the  Go  in 
Manila,  December.  1962.  page  65]. 

For  equipment,  he  uses  Rollei flexes,  Ex- 
arias,  and  Contaxes.  Since  he's  frequently 
(ailed  on  to  make  movies  as  -well  as  stills,  he 
may  leave  the  States  carrying  as  much  as 
lii.ddO  feet  of  film  and  only  a  few  rolls  for 
stills.  Thus  he  may  find  himself — like  many 
amateurs— short  of  still  pirn.  He  solves  this 
by  buying  it  in  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  and 
other  free  ports  where  it  is  plentiful  and  cheap. 
I  Inn's  a  good  tip  for  any  of  our  readers  who 
are   planning  a  globe-circling  camera    trip! 


Here    are    photo    credits    for    this    issue: 

Cover:  Top— Leland  I).  Case.  Bot.— Raymond 
W.  Ciipps  .  Page  1 — Raymond  W.  Cripps  • 
6— RNS  .  15  Top  R.— Bishop  Richard  C. 
Raines  .  22  R.— MCOR  .  23— Michigan  State 
University  .  25— Japan  Times  •  26—  Methodist 
Prints  •  27 — Chicago  Tribune  •  28  Top — 
Northwestern  University  .  29  Top— Willamette 
l  niv.iMiN    .    31-59— World   Methodist  Council 

•  !> — WhiteneM    House    •    44 — Cunard    Line 

•  54-55-56 — Tone  Fujihira,  Methodist  Prints  • 
58— Lutherworth  Press,  London  .  60 — Pinna- 
cle-Viking .  64— RNS  •  68— Jim  McEldowno 
.  7,7(i — Robert  G.  Sauer  •  17-18-19  Top  L.-22 
L.-24:l2-.13-47— George    P.     Miller. 
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The  Postman  Kibitzes  These  Games! 

No  longer  must  you  face  a  chess  opponent  across  the  table. 
In  chess  by  mail,  players  may  be  oceans  apart.  They  jot  their 

moves  on  a  postcard,  then  relax  until  the  next  mail. 


IMAGINE  COMPLETE  strangers 
living  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
miles  apart  waging  a  two-year  war  on 
a  tiny,  64-square  battlefield.  It  is  hap- 
pening right  now — but  the  combatants 
are  friendly,  and  instead  of  bullets  and 
missiles,  they  swap  postcards! 

The  territory  in  dispute,  of  course, 
is  a  chess  board.  Ordinarily,  chess  is 
played  with  two  opponents  facing  each 
other  across  a  table,  deep  in  concentra- 
tion. But  in  chess  by  mail,  a  booming 
variation  on  the  time-honored  hobby, 
players  may  be  oceans  apart — linked 
only  by  postcard! 

Chess  by  mail,  also  called  postal 
chess,  differs  from  the  usual  game  only 
in  the  way  moves  are  made.  Instead  of 
reaching  across  the  board  and  putting 
a  chessman  in  a  different  position, 
players  jot  their  next  move  on  a  post- 
card and  drop  the  card  in  the  mail  to 
an  opponent. 

To  the  uninitiated,  these  postcard 
symbols  look  like  hieroglyphics  from  a 
long-past  civilization.  But  chess  players 
know  they  are  standard  chess  nota- 
tions, indicating  moves  of  the  various 
pieces  (designated  by  letter)  from  one 
square  (designated  by  number)  to  an- 
other. 

Playing  just  one  game  at  a  time,  of 
course,  is  not  economical.  So  many 
chess-by-mail  enthusiasts  play  a  dozen 
or  more  games  with  different  opponents 
at  the  same  time. 

Contrary  to  what  most  nonplayers 
tend  to  think,  playing  chess  does  not  re- 
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quire  genius-level  thinking.  Some  world 
champions  have  not  been  brilliant,  and 
many  considered  geniuses  were  bright 
only  in  chess — they  had  no  other  in- 
terest in  life. 

U.S.  Champion  Bobby  Fischer,  in  an 
interview  early  this  year,  said  that  what 
it  takes  to  become  a  master  chess 
player  is  "a  strong  memory,  concentra- 
tion, imagination,  and  a  strong  will." 
The  last — a  cold  determination  to  win 
— is  perhaps  most  important. 

The  word  chess  comes  from  the  Per- 
sian shah,  meaning  king.  (Thus,  we 
have  shah  mat,  meaning  checkmate — 
the  king  is  dead!)  The  game  has  been 
played  for  some  2,000  years,  and  chess 
by  mail  nearly  as  long  (early  Arabian 
players  are  known  to  have  engaged  in 
it,  perhaps  by  scroll  carried  in  a  camel's 
saddlebags!).  Modern  chess,  however, 
began  only  about  100  years  ago. 


Rook 


Bishop 


Experts  compare  the  refinements  in 
the  game  over  the  years  very  much  as 
they  compare  advances  in  mathematics. 
Whereas  long  division  once  was  taught 
at  college  level,  it's  now  taught  not 
later  than  the  fourth  grade — and  alge- 
bra is  taught  in  some  grade  schools! 
Players  have  improved,  too.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  many  of  the  inter- 
national champions  of  history  could  not 
win  against  modern  masters. 

But  chess  by  mail's  greatest  growth 
in  recent  years  has  been  among  ordi- 
nary people  like  you  and  me.  To  il- 
lustrate: 

In  Together's  Name  Your  Hobby 
columns  of  July,  1959,  all  interested 
readers  were  invited  to  take  part  in  a 
chess-by-mail  tournament  supervised  by 
reader  Kenneth  A.  Roth,  of  Chicago. 
111. 

Thirty-two  readers  wrote  to  Mr. 
Roth  from  23  states,  including  Alaska 
and  Hawaii.  Play  began  in  mid-Sep- 
tember that  year,  with  each  person 
simultaneously  playing  two  games  with 
each  of  four  or  five  opponents. 

Since  each  game  takes  an  average  ol 
40  moves  (or  postcards)  and  about 
one  week  must  be  allowed  for  each 
move  (one  to  three  days  to  decide  on 
the  move,  two  to  six  days  for  two-way 
mail  service),  the  first  round  took  just 
over  a  year. 

Winners  of  the  first  round  began  a 
second  play-off  in  October,  1960,  which 
was  concluded  a  little  more  than  a  year 
later.   Roth,  guiding  hand   throughout 
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King 


Queen 


the  tournament,  now  embarrassed!)  ad- 
mit- thai  lu  finished  in  lirst  place!  Sec- 
ond place  w.is  won  bj  Wayne  Roney, 
ollege  student,  ol  Billings,  Mont.; 
third  place  b)  Willi.uM  Urban  ol 
Austin.  Texas,  and  fourth  place  by 
(..ill  Williamson  ol  Pemberville,  Ohio. 

The  majority  o!  the  contestants  were 
igers,  in  high  school  or  college. 
One  u.is  a  junior  state  champion. 
J  elderly  persons  intend,  too. 
among  them  .\n  80-year-old  soldier-poet 
and  a  retired  telephone-company  em- 
ployee, Miss  Elsie  Mathews,  ol  Ridge- 
|y,  Mil.  She  raises  herbs  as  another  hob- 
l>\  and  plays  as  many  as  40  chess  games 
simultaneously!  She  s.i\s.  "I  don't  want 
to  miss  the  next  tournament,  either!" 

Two  Methodist  ministers  also  partici- 
pated. One.  the  Rev.  Richard  Lungren, 

minister    ol    education    at    St.    Mark's 

Methodist  Church  in  Sacramento, 
(alit  .  s.i\s.  "I  like  to  think  I  precipi- 
tated the  chess-by  mail  tournament." 
lie  was  i .in  oi  two  Together  nailers 
listed  in  October,  1957,  when  the 
"(luss  h\  Mail" category  lirst  appeared 
in  Name  Your  Hobby. 

Mr.  Lungren,  who  describes  himsell 
as  "a  wood  pusher  instead  <>l  a  master," 
has  Ik c  11  playing  chess  by  mail  contin- 
uously with  one  former  parishioner  lor 
H  m.iis'  Hi's  still  playing  15  games 
w  ith  si\  I  .hi  i  iii  it  opponents,  scattered 

from  ( "ahlornia  to  (  >lTenh.u  h.  ( iermanv. 
I  l<    s.i\s.   '•(  )nc  ol    the   subtle,   Uisidl- 

ous  temptations  to  pride  which  chess 

b)  mail  produces  is  the  aw«  with  which 

the  uninitiated  regards  anyone  who  is 

bed  as  playing  the  game  In  mail. 

It  is  always  fun  to  hand  some  unsus- 

iril  marked: 

I.   PK4  |'K! 

N-KB3  N  QB3 

hem  puzzle  over  it  I" 
really    as  complicated  as   it 
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-  to  the  thinl  square 
file. 
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available  commercially  at  a  nomi- 
nal price.  However,  many  players  (in- 
cluding Roth)  limply  make  a  chess- 
lH.ar.1  diagram  on  paper  and  draw  in 
the  i  hiss  s\ml)ols  with  a  pencil,  erasing 
whenever  a  puce  is  moved. 
Avid  fans  often  play  numerous  games 
inst  the  same  opponent.  Actually, 
tin  only   limitation  on  the  number  ot 

games   is    the  amount    ol    space   on    the 

back  ol  a  |H)stcanl.  (Ol  course,  a  player 

could   use  a   separate   postcard   lor  each 

garni 

While  relatively  lew  ol  the  world's 
champions  have  played  chess  by  mail, 

a  lew  have— notably  Kate  Sillars.  15. 
ol  Wilmcttc.  111-  present  Western 
W. .men's  Champion. 

Another  is  Paul  Rcrcs,  who  has  been 
champion  ol  the  Soviet  Union  and  a 
candidate  lor  the  world  championship. 
Born  in  Estonia,  where  players  are 
relatively  scarce,  he  turned  to  chess  by 
mail  in  the  1920s  and  '3Us.  He's  still  an 
active  player. 

I  listorically,  the  most  famous  chess 
correspondence  was  probably  that  of 
Frederick  of  Prussia  who  played  with 
his  tutor,  the  celebrated  philosopher 
Francois  Voltaire,  alter  the  latter  had 
returned  to  France. 

Must  persons  who  play  chess  by  mail 
today  live  in  small  cities  and  towns — 
where  the  number  ol  players  available 
lor  across-the-board  chess  may  be 
limited. 

In  larger  cities,  chess  groups  often 
can  be  tound  in  churches,  libraries, 
schools,  YMCAs,  parks,  and  social 
clubs. 

Opportunities  to  enter  postal  chess 
tournaments  usually  are  limited  to 
those  sponsored  by  chess  clubs  and  by 
chess  magazines.  Among  the  outstand- 
ing publications  is  Chess  Review,  which 
devotes  as  many  as  10  pages  of  each 
issue    to    chess    In     mail    anil    sponsors 

an  annual  championship. 

Chess  Renew  (134  West  72nd  St.. 
New   York    23,   N.V.)    is   edited   and 

published  by  Israel  A.  Horowitz,  one 
ol  America's  leading  masters  since  the 
1920s.  A  year's  subscription  is  $6. 


Knight 


Pawn 


Another  magazine  is  Chess  Life,  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  United  States 
Chess  Federation,  80  East  11th  Street. 
New  York  3,  N.Y.  The  yearly  sub- 
scription rate  is  $5,  including  USCF 
membership. 

In  larger  tournaments,  players  are 
rated  according  to  ability,  from  class  A 
(expert)  to  class  D  (novice);  and  com- 
petition is  within  each  class.  In  smaller 
tournaments,  such  as  the  one  conducted 
by  Roth,  there  are  no  ratings,  ami 
players  compete  in  groups  by  random 
selection. 

One  advantage  of  chess  by  mail  is 
the  time  each  player  has  to  study  his 
opponent's  move  and  determine  his  next 
play.  Since  even  in  the  most  strictly 
regulated  tournaments  each  player  is 
allowed  three  days,  or  72  hours,  to 
make  his  move,  he  may  refer  to 
books  (of  which  there  are  well  over 
10,000  directly  related  to  chess),  maga- 
zines, or  even  another  player.  This  is 
in  contrast  with  conventional  chess, 
which  is  timed  by  a  chess  clock,  preset 
to  allow  a  maximum  of  2%  hours  for 
each  player  for  the  first  40  moves  and 
then  a  maximum  of  20  moves  per 
hour   thereafter. 

This  is  why  conventional  tournament 
chess  gives  youth  an  edge  over  older 
players — the  young  body  usually  has 
more  stamina  and  reacts  better  under 
the  physical  and  mental  anguish  of 
time  pressure.  Players  have  been  known 
to  lose  as  much  as  15  pounds  during 
a  regular  tournament!  This  is  aside 
from  the  toll  taken  by  sleepless  night 
after  the  tournament  is  over,  when 
players  start  analyzing  lost  games. 

The  chess-by-mail  tournament  fan 
feels  none  of  this  pressure — although 
he  may  be  so  anxious  to  know  hi: 
opponents'  next  moves  that  he  can' 
resist   a   phone   call! 

One  ol  the  secondary  highlights  ot 
chess  by  mail,  as  pointed  out  by  Roth, 
is  the  possibility  of  meeting  in  person 
some  of  the  opponents.  There  were 
several  such  meetings  by  participants  in 
the  Toguther  tournament,  and  they  al- 
ways  were  topped  off  by  an  across-the- 
board  game. 

Response  to  the  first  tournament 
was  so  favorable  that  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  have  another  tournament. 
1  hose  who  are  interested  may  write — 
as  promptly  as  possible — to  Kenneth 
A.  Roth,  10041  S.  Hale  Avenue,  Chica- 
go 43.  111. 

Entries  will  close  August  1,  1963, 
and  play  will  commence  approximately 
45  days  later. 

Those  who  don't  consider  themselves 
qualified  yet  for  tournament  play  are 
still  welcome  to  have  their  names  listed 
in  Name  Your  Hobby. 

It's  your  move!        — Dorothy  Arxs 
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To  be   listed  here,   just  send   your   name, 
address,   and   hobby   to    Hobby   Editor,    Together, 
Box   423,    Park    Ridge,    Illinois. 


AFRICAN  ARTIFACTS:  F.  Ade  Oshin,  68  Moloney 
Bridge  St.,  Lagos,  Nigeria;  Bisiriyu  Owolabi,  2 
Olowu   St.,   Lagos,   Nigeria. 

BIRDS:  Pat  Ide,  158  Thrift  St.,  San  Francisco  12, 
Calif,    (parakeet   training,    breeding,    pictures,   and 

stories). 

BOTTLE  CAPS:  Richard  Rodecker,  Box  101-A, 
Thomas    Rd.,    Hubbard,    Ohio. 

BUTTONS:  Mrs.  Lillian  V.  Green,  612  Baker  St., 
Albany,  Oreg.  (campaign,  political,  and  advertis- 
ing). 

CHESS  BY  MAIL:  Bob  Danser,  2001  Burlington 
Ave.,    Delanco,    N.J. 

CHRISTMAS  CAROLS:  Mrs.  Alvina  H.  Mottinger, 
1621    E.    Rio   Grande   Ave.,    El    Paso,    Texas. 

CHURCH  BULLETINS:  Irene  L.  Tremblay,  1312 
Ash   St.,    Erie,    Pa. 

CHURCH  PICTURES:  Mrs.  Vida  F.  Peterson,  297 
Walton     Dr.,     Buffalo     26,     N.Y.     (on     postcards). 

DOWSING:  Mrs.  Grace  Stenger,  Long  Acres, 
Painted   Post,   N.Y.   (for  water,  ore,  et  cetera). 

EARRINCS:  Jean  Marin,  R.   1,  Houston,  Minn. 

CENEALOCY:  Earle  R.  Weaver,  Box  27,  Prince- 
ville,  III.  (Fitton,  Weaver,  Reeves);  David  Langen- 
berg,  127  Columbus  Dr.,  Decatur,  III.  (Smith  Frye 
and  his  wife,  Nancy  Shepler);  Susan  J.  Hantgen, 
RR  1,  West  Unity,  Ohio  (Beatty,  Hatsook,  Horther, 
Johantgen,  Schwanengal);  Mrs.  E.  R.  Carpenter, 
Chambers,  Nebr.  (Carpenter,  Daw,  Hacket); 
Robert  W.  Oliphant,  Yost  Hall,  Box  271,  10902 
Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland  6,  Ohio  (Davidson,  Geist, 
Rohrbach,  Miller,  Stranaghan);  Mrs.  John  Oliver, 
R.  2,  Merkel,  Texas  (Nelson,  Wilson,  Wilkerson, 
Sargent,  Moore);  Roger  Hicks  Putnam,  611  S. 
Divisadero  St.,  Visalia,  Calif.  (Duey,  Elam,  Everil, 
Golliher,  Hicks);  Fred  L.  Await,  2507  Sangamon 
Dr.,  Champaign,  III.  (Ahlwardt,  Stout,  Stouce, 
Christen,  Paschen);  Myola  Miller,  R.  3,  Box  113, 
Thompsonville,  III.  (Aiken,  Akin,  Pickins,  Gaither, 
Clark);  Elsie  Payne  Archer,  1614  E.  Edwards  St., 
Springfield,  III.  (Hoskinson,  Singleton,  Vaughn, 
Phillips,    Scalf). 

HANDKERCHIEFS:  Mrs.  Edward  Kolves,  RR  2, 
Easton,    III.    (state    maps). 

HORSES:  Barbara  Kirsch,  Box  112,  Chugiak, 
Alaska;  Fatai-Alaka,  c/o  PO  Box  3390,  Accra- 
Chana,  West  Africa  (riding);  Kathy  Leland,  96 
Grandview  Ave.,  Trenton  20,  N.J.  (figurines  and 
pictures). 

INSECTS:  Dotty  Sandis,  RD  1,  Box  296,  Harris- 
burg,    Pa.    (studying   and    collecting). 

KEY  CHAINS:  Daniel  Ryan,  353  E.  Wisconsin 
Ave.,    Pewaukee,    Wis. 

NAPKINS  &  PLACE  MATS:  Barbara  Edinger, 
R.    1,    New    Matamoras,    Ohio    (paper). 

NEWSPAPERS:  Lynn  McConnell,  Box  180,  Fair- 
born,   Ohio    (mastheads). 

PEN  PALS  (open  to  age  18):  Marilyn  Chaney 
(14),  Denton,  Kans.;  Kathleen  Brtek  (17),  607 
E.  Maple  St.,  Olivia,  Minn.;  Mary  Ann  Person 
(13),  Des  Lacs,  N.Dak.;  Karen  Riffey  (12),  Kathy 
(9),  and  Donna  (8)  Riffey,  R.  2,  Brinkley,  Ark.; 
Sue  Montgomery  (10),  850-3rd  St.,  Troy,  Mo.; 
Stephanie  Chronister  (13),  2737  S.  13th  E.,  Salt 
Lake  City  6,  Utah;  Sue  Ann  Potts  (7),  R.  2, 
Everson,  Wash.;  Jeanine  Most  (16),  406  S. 
6th  St.,  Atwood,  Kans.;  Kay  Cornwell  (12), 
Joseph,  Oreg.;  Patricia  Kuhre  (15),  Milford,  Nebr.; 
Kathy  Breazeale  (11),  108  Touline,  Natchitoches, 
La. 

Sandee    Dixson     (13),    1     Cobbles    East,    Sidney, 
N.Y.,    Karl     Fields     (14),     1313     Ebb    Tide    Terr., 


Olympia,  Wash.;  Linda  Swank  (15),  19  College 
St.,  Butler,  Ohio;  Rustie  Minyard  (16),  87 
Cochato  Rd.,  Braintree  84,  Mass.;  Joan  Barnes 
(11),  Box  191,  R.  3,  Caribou,  Maine;  Jane  John- 
ston (11),  33  Elizabeth  St.,  Presque  Isle,  Maine; 
Marsha  Sebelius  (12),  Box  216,  Alma,  Nebr.; 
Janice  Innis  (14),  458  W.  Walnut  St.,  Frankfort, 
Ind.;  Jackie  Stoy  (11),  Box  99,  Ashley,  Ind.; 
Jean    Trevarton    (9),    2081     Norton,    Salina,    Kans. 

Nancy  Coffman  (16),  922  Lincoln  Dr.,  South 
Charleston  3,  W.Va.;  Nancy  S.  Watson  (9), 
6456  Rockville  Rd.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Sylvia 
Dunn  (13),  1905  Rockton  Ave.,  Rockford,  III.; 
Melinda  Summers  (13),  292  Lawndale  Dr.,  Nash- 
ville 11,  Tenn.;  Linda  (10),  and  Brenda  (11) 
Hammond,  Box  101,  Westfield,  III.;  Ann  Lafferty 
(12),  1927  Simmons,  Salina,  Kans.;  Mac  Nixon 
(11),  516  4th  Ave.,  Coon  Rapids,  Iowa;  Evelyn 
Jay  (14),  108  NW  Third  Ave.,  Clearfield,  Pa.; 
Peggy    Drennen    (7),    Box    56,    Yorktown,    Iowa. 

Ann  Hayes  (12),  Mackeyville,  Pa.;  Cindy  (14) 
and  Allen  II  (11)  Cochran,  R.  1,  Berryville,  Va.; 
Diane  Snyder  (14),  Box  331,  Butler,  Ohio;  Noreen 
Airey  (17),  101  Rutledge  Dr.,  Pittsburgh  15,  Pa.; 
Jane  Woodruff  (12),  745  Fleming  St.,  Hobart, 
Ind.;  Luann  McMichael  (11),  Box  248  Chillicothe, 
Texas. 

Kathy  Clausen  (11),  5321  Stone  Ave.,  Sioux 
City  6,  Iowa;  Trudy  Reiff  (15),  217  Park  Ave., 
Springfield,  Minn.;  Rosalie  Barrows  (15),  RD  3, 
Windsor,  N.Y.;  Andrew  Ebejuweh  (16),  Box  472, 
Yaba,  Lagos,  Nigeria;  Donna  Lou  Nelson  (14), 
Carbondale,  Colo.;  Lynda  Pratt  (11),  1232  S. 
Church  St.,  Lodi,  Calif.;  Debbie  Harper  (11), 
3239  Quintin,  Pueblo,  Colo.;  Sunday  S.  Akinboyo 
(18),  No.  9  Ikoyi  Rd.,  Lagos,  Nigeria;  Cliff  Kester 
Taiwo  (15),  c/o  Mukaila  Shokunbi,  30  Doffmo 
St.,    Lagos,    Nigeria. 

Syl  Guidry  (16),  5611  Kawanee  Ave.,  Metairie, 
La.;  Jane  Gilbert  (14),  858  Marshall,  Webster 
Groves  19,  Mo.;  Nancy  (12)  and  Linda  (10) 
Ethridge,  505  W.  Orman,  Pueblo,  Colo.;  Barry 
Beach  (10),  RD  3,  Coatesville,  Pa.;  Charlene 
Wyandt  (15),  Box  83,  New  Haven,  Ohio;  Christine 
Pickens  (14),  953  Lisbon  St.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio; 
Marilyn  Engstrom  (11),  57  Indianola  Rd.,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio;  Kaye  Kuhlmeier  (17),  1508  W.  26th 
St.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.Dak.;  Billy  Webb  (13),  RR  1, 
Convoy,    Ohio. 

Julie  Pollack  (10),  340  Elm  St.,  Glenview,  III.; 
Sandra  Krell  (13),  403  N.  16th  St.,  Clear  Lake, 
Iowa;  Kathy  Lunt  (14),  R.  2,  Colton,  S.  Dak.; 
Carol  Parker  (14),  R.  4,  Arlington,  S.Dak.;  Vicki 
Tarver  (16),  R.  6,  Box  65,  El  Dorado,  Ark.;  Sandy 
Gibbons    (11),  4466   E.    Bermuda,   Tucson,   Ariz. 

Jane     Parks     (12),    4458     E.     Bermuda,     Tucson, 


Ariz.;  Kathy  Crane  (14),  5446  W.  Dakin  St., 
Chicago  41,  III.;  Ginger  Burns  (13),  2525  W. 
Ardmore,  Chicago  45,  III.;  Linda  Osterman  (14), 
39  W.  Hudson  Ave.,  Dayton  5,  Ohio;  Jack 
Pickard  (14),  R.  1,  Prosser,  Wash.;  Cathy  (11) 
and  Cristie  (8)  Graves,  Guthrie,  Ky.;  Vicki  Vaughn 
(9),  Box  326,  Bethune,  S.C.;  Bonnie  Wilson  (14), 
212  Davis  Ave.,  Northfield,  N.J.;  Janice  Gablcr 
(10),  343  Pamela  Rd.,  Monrovia,  Calif.;  Karen 
Covey  (16),  R.  1,  Box  380,  Easton,  Md.;  Patricia 
Quigley    (10),    R.    1,    Box   262,   Orange,   Texas. 

Ellen  Gardner  (11),  220  Arboleda  Rd.,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.;  Oliver  C.  Okolie  (17),  Box  3, 
Or  In ,  East  Nigeria,  Africa;  Mary  Louise  Simpson 
(10),  Box  278,  Bethune,  S.C.;  Sharon  McKnight 
(13),  Brock,  Nebr.;  Sally  Hinkson  (13),  R.  1, 
Cairo,  Nebr.;  Pam  Raulston  (14),  308  Laurel 
Ave.,  South  Pittsburg,  Tenn.;  Shirley  Johnson  (17), 
Harrisburg,  S.Dak.;  Aimee  Wod  (9),  Cerro  Gordo, 
III. 

Susan  Murray  (10),  420  Beverly  Rd.,  Newark, 
Del.;  Judy  Van  Gundy  (15),  2040  Short  Dr.,  Han- 
ford,  Calif.;  Marsha  Ellis  (15),  McCool  Junction, 
Nebr.;  Mary  Carson  (16),  432  E.  Jefferson, 
Washington,  Iowa;  Carol  Maxwell  (14),  2155 
White    Birch    Dr.,    Yorktown    Heights,    N.Y. 

Becky  (11)  and  Betty  Jeanne  (13)  Farrell,  RR 
2,  Republic,  Ohio;  Darlene  Williamson  (15),  Box 
356,  Lake  Arthur,  La.;  Patty  Hopkins  (15),  Frank- 
lin St.,  Elizabeth,  W.Va.;  Paul  Sinai  (17),  2710 
Shipley  Rd.,  Wilmington  3,  Del.;  Barbara  Herring- 
ton  (9),  Box  5,  Johnsonville,  N.Y.;  JoAnn  Anderson 
(16),  Ponca,  Nebr.;  Dottie  Cryan  (17),  2812-16th., 
St.,  Great  Bend,  Kans.;  Craig  Kennedy  (15),  Box 
202,  Granada,  Colo.;  Margaret  Shinn  (12),  203 
Pine  St.,  Gaffney,  S.C.;  Joan  Summers  (11),  292 
Lawndale    Dr.,    Nashville,    Tenn. 

Kathy  Ann  Russell  (15),  140  Main  St.,  Annapolis, 
Md.;  Barbara  June  Trittipo  (12),  R.  2,  Wolcott- 
ville,  Ind.;  Sandie  Luke  (15),  Berthold,  N.Dak.; 
Melinda  Alford  (17),  Alford  Farm,  Log  London  Rd., 
Mannsville,  N.Y.;  Sharon  Hummel  (17),  1100  S. 
Glendale,  Sioux  Falls,  S.Dak.;  Linda  Lee  Moxham 
(14),  5011  Saunders  Settlement  Rd.,  Lockport, 
N.Y. 

PHOTOCRAPHY:  Leona  Jones,  R.  8,  Zanesville, 
Ohio    (old    and    new    churches). 

PIANO  ROLLS:  Howard  and  Alma  Weilmuenster, 
242    Nancy    PI.,    Ballwin,    Mo.    (ragtime). 

PICTURES:  Edwyna  Stewart,  35y2  Oak  St.,  Hud- 
son   Falls,    N.Y.    (covered    bridges). 

POSTCARDS:  Linda  Leland,  96  Grandview  Ave., 
Trenton  20,  N.J.;  Francis  A.  Daramola,  11  Lagos 
St.,  Ebute-Metta,  Lagos,  Nigeria;  Sue  Westerberg, 
Box  3,  R.  1,  Estacada,  Oreg.  (churches);  Rebecca 
Roe,    334    N.    Woodward,    Ainsworth,    Nebr. 

POSTMARKS:  Dave  McAllister,  4016  Brown  St., 
Anderson,    Ind. 

RECIPES:  Mrs.  Frances  Watson,  Moshannon,  Pa. 
(cookie);  Mrs.  Barbara  Wiles,  117  First  Ave.,  NE, 
Hickory,    N.C. 

SAILINC:  Jo-Anne  Gilbert,  403  W.  Pine  St.,  Stur- 
geon   Bay,    Wis. 

SALT  &  PEPPERS:  Mrs.  Lee  Odell  Dawkins,  R. 
1,    Efland,    N.C. 

SOIL  SAMPLES:  Mrs.  Mildred  Smith,  Steamboat 
Springs,     Colo. 

SPOONS:  Kathy  Figenshau,  RR  1,  Big  Lake,  Minn. 

SPORTS:  Muritala  Sanny,  82  Oke  Sana  St., 
Machinist  Section,  Lagos,  Nigeria  (football,  table 
tennis);  James  Earl  Boone,  R.  1,  Box  444,  El 
Dorado,   Ark.    (baseball). 

STAMPS:  Robert  G.  Dasse,  20  Franklin  St.,  Apt. 
3,  Meriden,  Conn.;  Horst  Klose,  Meissen/Elbe, 
Collner    St.    6,    Germany. 
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Together  with  the  Small  Fry 


"Well  I  haven't  ><<'>  \<>«  in  a  l<»ig  time,"  Ronnie  Rabbit  interrupted. 

hid  fir  flipped  himself  over,  and  landed  on  ha  hind  feet. 


1  I   W  \s  r's  Eve  and  Ronnie 

Rabbit  was  sitting  al  his  disk  writing. 

n  ally,  he  wasn't  writing.  1  le  was 

nibbling  .it  the  end  ol  .1  pencil,  but  he 

something. 

I   jusi  don't  have  an)   bad 

!  aloud  to  himself,  smil- 

that,    ilt  ai    "    his    mother 

our  club  is  supposed  to 

ad   habit," 


Ronnie  Rabbit  said.  "I  can't  think  of 
am    hail  habits   I   have.'' 

"Will,  maybe  you  arc  not  thinking 
hard  enough,"  his  mother  said. 

"1  resolve  not  to  eat  so  mam  carrots," 
Ronnie  said. 

"Hut  carrots  an-  very  good  tor  you," 
his  sistir  said. 

Ronnie  got  up  ami  sharpened  his 
pencil.  Ih  wrote.  "I  will  not  brush  my 
teeth  after  each  meal." 

Mother  Rabbit  read  the  resolution. 
"You  will  to  brush  your  teeth.  That  is 


.1  good  habit.  Now,  I  am  going  to 
hake— " 

"Oh,  goody!  Bake  carrot  cookies! 
Carrot  cookies!  I  like  carrot  cookies," 
Ronnie  sang. 

Just  then,  Ronnie  heard  Tillie 
Turtle's  voice  outside.  "Hello,"  she 
called.  "Anybody  want  to  go  with  me? 
I  am  going  to — " 

"I  do.  I  do!"  Ronnie  called.  "We  will 
go  visiting  in  Piney  Woods." 

"Ronnie!  You  are  not  going!"  Mother 
Rabbit  said.  "And  that's  a  clue  for  your 
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resolution."  Ronnie  wrote,  "I  will  not 
go  visiting."  Then  he  read  it  aloud  to 
his  mother. 

She  said,  "But  it  is  good  for  you  to 
go  visiting  sometimes.  I  am  going  to 
the  store  with — " 

"Bring  some  lettuce.  Lettuce,  lettuce, 
I  like  lettuce,"  he  sang. 

"There's  another  clue,"  Mother  Rab- 
bit said.  "No,  I  believe  it's  the  same 
one." 

Ronnie  thought  and  thought. 

When  Mother  Rabbit  came  home 
from  the  store,  he  handed  her  his  paper. 
It  said,  "I  will  not  talk." 

"That  is  not  quite  it,"  she  said. 
"Everyone  needs  to  talk  sometimes. 
Think  again." 

Ronnie's  brow  wrinkled  in  a  frown. 
He  began  to  erase  the  page. 

"No,  no!"  his  mother  said.  "Maybe 
you  should  add  something  to  it." 

Quickly  he  wrote  something.  Then 
he  read,  "I  will  not  talk  so  much. 

"I  guess  that  will  do  for  now,"  his 
mother  said,  "but  talking  really  isn't  a 
bad  habit." 

At  supper  that  night,  Mother  Rabbit 
said,  "Tillie  Turtle  says  she  is  going  to 
resolve   to — " 

"Stop  being  such  a  slowpoke,"  Ron- 
nie blurted. 

Mother     Rabbit     did     not     look     at 


Ronnie.  She  went  on,  "She  is  going  to 
resolve  to  stop  worrying  about  being 
slow.  Perky  Opossum  says  he  is  going 
to  stop — " 

"Being  so  frisky,"  Ronnie  put  in. 

Mother  Rabbit  finished,  ".  .  .  is  going 
to  stop  staying  up  late."  Then  she 
turned  to  her  son  and  said,  "We  have 
just  had  the  same  clue  twice  for  your 
resolution,  Ronnie." 

"We  have?"  Ronnie  asked,  his  eyes 
wide.  "I  didn't  say  anything." 

"No,  you  really  didn't,"  his  mother 
said.  "Well,  I  must  write  my  resolution 
now." 

Mother  Rabbit  was  busy  a  long  time. 
She  was  reading  her  resolution  to 
Samantha  Squirrel  when  Ronnie  went 
out  to  sit  with  them. 

Mother  Rabbit  held  up  a  card.  "It's 
not  what  you  say,  but  when  you  say  it," 
the  card  read. 

At  that  moment,  Robby  Raccoon 
came  by.  "I  am  so  glad  you — "  Robby 
began. 

"Well,  Robby,  I  haven't  seen  you  in 
a  long  time,"  Ronnie  Rabbit  inter- 
rupted. And  he  flipped  himself  over  and 
landed  on  his  hind  feet. 

Mother  Rabbit  held  up  a  card. 
"People  should  talk  in  complete  sen- 
tences," it  read.  Robby  Raccoon  began 
again,  "As  I  was  saying  when — " 


Ronnie  Rabbit  opened  his  mouth. 
Mother  Rabbit  held  up  a  card.  Ronnie 
read,  "You  did  brush  your  teeth."  Ron- 
nie closed  his  mouth  and  thought  about 
that. 

Benny  Bear  stopped  on  his  way  to 
a  honey  tree.  He  was  inviting  the  others 
to  join  him.  Ronnie  opened  his  mouth. 
Then  he  saw  another  card:  "Everyone 
has  a  right  to  be  heard." 

Ronnie  closed  his  mouth. 

"Well,  well,"  Benny  said  as  he  was 
leaving,  "something  is  different  here. 
I  have  enjoyed  talking  with  all  of  you. 
Have  you  made  your  New  Year's 
resolution,  Ronnie?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  Ronnie  said,  proudly.  "I 
am  not  going  to  talk  while  others  are 
talking." 

"I  didn't  tell  him  to  say  that,"  Mother 
Rabbit  said  just  as  proudly.  She  turned 
to  Ronnie  and  added,  "I  know  you  will 
keep  your  resolution." 

"I  will  tie  a  string  on  my  whiskers," 
Ronnie  said,  "so  I  won't  forget." 

A  few  times  he  almost  forgot,  but 
when  he  opened  his  mouth  the  string 
would  remind  him  to  wait.  Then  wait- 
ing to  hear  others  became  such  a  habit 
that  Ronnie  did  not  know  when  he  lost 
the  string. 

But  he  never  did  forget  again. 

— Lillie  D.  Chaffin 


Let's  Feed  Our  Feathered  Friends 


WHEN  THE  ground  is  frozen  and 
the  snow  is  deep,  our  bird  friends 
cannot  find  the  seeds  and  grain  they 
need  to  eat.  So  it  is  kind — and  a 
lot  of  fun,  too — for  us  to  feed  them. 

To  make  a  feeder,  cut  a  piece  of 
broomstick  about  eight  inches  long 
and  set  it  in  the  center  of  a  wooden 
salad  bowl  six  inches  in  diameter. 
Ask  your  father  or  mother  to  screw 
the  bowl  to  the  stick. 

Now  turn  another  salad  bowl, 
about  nine  inches  across,  upside 
down  on  the  other  end  of  the  broom- 
stick, and  fasten  it  with  an  eye  screw. 

Cut  the  hook  off  a  coat  hanger 
and  fasten  it  to  the  feeder  by  twist- 
ing the  straight  end  around  the  eye 
screw. 

Put  bird  seed,  suet,  grain,  or  table 
scraps  into  the  lower  bowl  and  hang 
the  feeder  outside  near  a  window 
where  you  can  watch  the  birds  have 
a  feast. 

—Dorothy  Arns 


A  CAY  BIRD 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Bluejayl 
How  are  you  today? 
I'm  sorry  that  you  have  no  boots 
To  keep  the  snow  away. 

It's  cold  this  morning  as  can  be, 
Yet,  as  soon  as  I  awo\e, 
I  heard  you  calling  up  to  me. 
(To  be  hungry  is  no  jo\e.) 

So  I  quic\ly  fixed  your  breakfast; 

You  enjoyed  it  all  I  know, 

For   I    heard   your    merry    "Thank 

you!" 
As  you  stood  there  in  the  snow. 

— Jean  Forrest 
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annivi  the  Brat   Proteatanl  colon)    in    America.   But 

i,,    date,    ii"    readei     has    written    that 

tnothei    national  1]    circulated    magazine 

.ii-.  took  .11  count  "I  the  event  ...   I  bis 

month,   we   present   the   Moravians     and 

theii    extraordinar)    paintings    bo    long 

bidden  under  .1  bushel  back  in  Pennsyl- 

\  .1111.1.  Such  names  u  Wycliffe,  Hubs,  and 

Boehtei    make    them    <<ur   ecclesiastical 
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.■ml  wind)  ni^lii  when  dead  leaves  scurried  and  1 1 1  i  —  month's 
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makeup  1 1 » i  ~  month.  There's  a  new 

pla)  up  fruiit  (nr  news  n(  general 

interest  n>  Methodists,  and  w<  Sre 
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re  are  other  subtle 
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improvements  N>>i  thai 
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Wesley's  experience  .it   Mdersgate  means  to  the  world 
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Sin  Chon  Church  in  1937:  After  the  children  leave,  there  will  be  room  for  the  grownups. 

A  New  Clmrcli  Rises  in 
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s  people,  and  they  were  plentiful  in 
var-weary  Seoul  in  the  spring  of  1956, 

our  years  after  the  Korean  conflict 
•'nded.  Thousands  were  crowded  in- 
(O  a  bomb-scarred  refugee  area  in  the 
western  part  of  the  capital  city.  Only 
few,  however,  paid  particular  at- 

ention  to  a  small  group  of  people 

olding  church-school  classes  out  of 

rs  on  a  nearby  hillside. 
The  leader  was  a  young  seminary 

tudent  at  the  Methodist  Theological 
Seminary  in  Seoul.  When  some  of  the 
oeople  asked  him  to  start  a  church, 
ne  persuaded  the  U.S.  Army  to  pro- 
Vide  a  tent  which  was  fitted  onto  a 
wooden  frame.  That  tent  became  Sin 
Chon  Methodist  Church. 

Meanwhile,  the  population  soared 
jn  nearby  housing  projects.  Soon  the 


tent,  even  in  its  new  location,  was 
inadequate  for  the  growing  congre- 
gation. That's  when  the  church's 
MYF  (Methodist  Youth  Fellowship) 
went  into  action. 

A  local  businessman  loaned  them 
a  hand-operated  machine  for  press- 
ing mud  into  bricks.  Setting  up  a 
summer  work  camp  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  the  young  people  began  mak- 
ing bricks.  Drying  them  in  the  sun, 
they  then  passed  the  bricks  one  by 
one  up  the  hillside.  Slowly,  walls 
went  up  around  the  tent.  Eventually, 
the  roof  was  covered  with  tin,  and 
the  mud  bricks  were  protected  by  an 
outer  layer  of  concrete. 

Today,  the  new  building  is  com- 
plete— still  served  by  Kim  Young  Mo, 
who  conducted  the  first  open-air 
church-school  classes  on  the  hillside 


Foundation  stones  for  a  new 

church,  to  be  built  around  the  old, 

move  uphill  on  a  human  chain. 
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il  hen  MY hc>>  of  Sin  Chon  Church 
iJid,  "We  u  ill  build  a  church  with  our 
hands"  they  meant  exactly  that.  Young 
ladies,  too.  came  to  help  out,  molding 
and   dr\mg    them    in    the   sun. 


The  burning  cross  does  not  symbolize 

hate    and    fear.    Instead,    it    speaks    of 

Christian  love  and  sacrifice  to  the  young- 

ndtng  a  wee  It -long  wor/^  camp. 


This  ihurch  is  a  far  cry  from  the  bare 

hillside    and    irowded    tent    of    a    few 

MgO.    But   it   speaks   only    of   Sin 

Chon's  physical  growth.  Of  the  spiritual 

■h   fostered,   more  could  be  said. 


seven  years  ago.  The  church  that  was 
not  a  church  then  now  has  about  120 
members  and  a  church-school  enroll- 
ment of  more  than  200.  And  it  is 
helping  to  support  a  rural  church 
nearby. 

Sin  Chon  is  a  new  church  in  Ko- 
rean Methodism,  one  of  the  largest 
units  overseas.  The  Korean  church 
has  about  45,000  members  and  a  con- 
stituency  of  some  230,000.  It  is  headed 
by  Bishop  Hwan  Shin  Lee,  a  former 
professor  at  Seoul's  Methodist  theo- 
logical school.  That  is  the  institution 
that  produced  Pastor  Kim  Young 
Mo,  who  proved  once  again  that  all 
it  takes  to  build  a  church  is  people- 
plus  a  great  deal  of  hard  work! 
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\  or  ton  Brandt  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  submitted  this  color  picture  in  the  1959  Photo  Invitational. 
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My 
PUjotbcpvapUenA... 

VV  INTERS  RETURN  brings  new  elements  of  awe  and  grandeur 
Ifor  your  camera.  Look  up  Folliott  S.  Pierpoint's  inspiring  hymn,  No. 
18  in  The  Methodist  Hymnal—and  see  how  it  challenges  your  imagi- 
nation. Then  put  your  ideas  into  color  slides  for  Together's  seventh 
great  Photo  Invitational.  We  will  pay  $25  for  each  35-mm.  slide  and 
$35  for  larger  sizes  accepted  for  use  in  this  pictorial. 

Deadline  for  your  entries  is  February  1,  1963— so  don't  lose  any  time 

n  deciding  on  situations  and  scenes  which  you  think  best  illustrate 
this  hymn.  Then  get  busy  with  your  camera,  and  send  your  results 

o  Together.  Study  the  rules  of  the  Photo  Invitational  at  the  right. 

Send  to  Photo  Editor    loqetke/i/ 
Box  423,  Park  Ridge,  111. 
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READ  THESE  RUtES: 

1.  Send  no  more  than  10  color  transparencies 
(color   prints   or   negatives  are   not   eligible). 

2.  Identify  each  slide  and  explain  why  it  was  in- 
spired by  the  hymn. 

3.  Enclose  loose  stamps  for  return  postage  (do 
not  stick  stamps  to  anything). 

4.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  on  or  before  Febru- 
ary 1,  1963. 

5.  Original  slides  bought  and  all  reproduction 
rights  to  them  will  become  TOGETHER's  property 
(for  their  files,  photographers  will  receive  duplicates 
of  slides  purchased). 

6.  Slides  not  accepted  will  be  returned  shortly 
after  the  closing  date.  Care  will  be  used  in  handling 
and  returning  transparencies,  but  TOGETHER  cannot 
be  responsible  for  slides  lost  or  damaged  in  transit. 
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DO  YOU  NEED 

EXTRA   MONEY? 


TRULY  CHARMING 
ALL  OCCASION 
ASSORTMENT 
21  really 
deluxe  cards. 
Excitingly 
different 


OELUXE  EVERYDAY 
GIFT  WRAPPING  ENSEMBLE 
20  large  colorful  sheets 
plus  matching  tags. 
Terrific  value 


for  selling  only  100  boxes  off  our  Truly  Charming 

All  Occasion  assortment,  $32.50  for  selling  50  boxes, 

$15.00  for  25  boxes,  etc.  You  can  make  a  few  dollars 

or  hundreds  of  dollars.  All  you  do  is  call  on  neighbors, 

friends  and  relatives  anywhere  in  your  spare  time. 

Everyone  needs  and  buys  Greeting  Cards. 

Cut  out  Business  Reply  Card  below  —  mail  it  today 


I  —  and  free  samples  of  personalized  stationery  —  plus 
-\  other  leading  Greeting  Card  box  assortments  will  be 
ra\  sent  you  immediately  on  approval  for  30  day 

ItU  1 «_•_!         hi      *„ II     _!-»•!        _« 


making  plan.  No  experience  necessary. 
IT  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING  TO  TRY 


Last  year  some  folks  made  only  $25  to  $50 
while  others  made  $150 -$250 -$500  and 
more  selling  our  entire  line  of  greeting 
cards.  Many  ehureh  groups,  organizations, 
schools,  lodges,  etc.  do  this  year  after  year. 


kPINK  AND  PRETTY 

ALL  OCCASION 

ASSORTMENT 

21  distinctive 

cards  of 

rare  beauty. 

Tremendous 

appeal 
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DAINTY  BLOSSOMS 

STATIONERY  ENSEMBLE 

Dainty  raised  design 

on  rich  vellum  with 
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CHEERFUL  CARD  COMPANY 

New  York 
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Apt.  No. 

Zone Stite  _ 


FIRST  CLASS 

PERMIT  No.    589 

White  Plains.  New  York 
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